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Notes of the Week 


HE Prime Minister goes to Genoa at a moment 
when there is the gravest industrial disturbance 
in this country. He has not learned the 
lesson of that disturbance. How then can he 


apply it? 
a standstill 


The shipbuilding industry remains at 
for the same reasons that 


many 


industries throughout the world have ceased to 
operate. Political legislation imposing restrictions 
on industry, high taxation, and wages at a level which 
prevents production at a reasonable cost—these are the 
causes which are really responsible for the shipbuilding 
crisis in this country and are at the root of trade 
Stagnation. Let the Prime Minister understand these 
causes of the depression in his own country. Let us 
have a stringent economy in the coming Budget, and 
ef in taxation, and he will have done his part to 
revive the trade of Europe. For the rest, it is fatal to 
lead working men into the false belief that they can 
fecover prosperity by his artificial application of ill- 
conceived remedies at Genoa. They can only recover 
itby being informed of the true position, The employers 
i the shipbuilding industry have endeavoured to ac- 
quaint their men with the primary facts. Mr. Lloyd 
undermines any chance of a proximate settle- 

Ment when he tells them that it is not on them that 


the real responsibility 


lies, but on the conditions of 


Europe, which he is going to set right. 


In the midst of the turmoil of a very ferocious Civil 
War which has involved Ireland in anarchy, the Irish 
Peace Conference solemnly begins another agreement 


With the words ‘‘ Peace is declared.” 
ence! Another agreement ! 
of this character, even cumulatively, have the effect of 


Another confer- 
No number of assertions 


been heralded by the idealists as the dawn of yet another 
new era, what does one find the sanctions of this new 
peace to be? The abolition of trial by jury, a united 
appeal for restraint, and the same old list of phrases with 
their usual leaven of a grant from the British taxpayer, 
in this case amounting to £500,000. The whole thing 
is not worth the paper it is written on, and unless there 
is a change of heart, high-sounding generalizations will 
do no more for Ireland than they have done for the rest 
of the world. No sane man expected that the signature 
of the Treaty would inaugurate a new world. All it 
does is to relieve us of responsibility for a very old one. 
That in itself is no small boon. 


The political week has been remarkable for two reso- 
lutions of confidence in the Coalition Government. The 
first was moved, unusually, by the Prime Minister him- 
self. The second was a challenge to the Coalition, 
made by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks on behalf of the Con- 
stitutional Conservatives. The debate on Monday was 
most unreal and the voting must in no sense be con- 
sidered a triumph for the Prime Minister. Anyone 
could vote for it, and so great was the confusion that 
some members actually voted for the Government on 
the main question and against it on the Labour amend- 
ment. The motion of Sir W. Joynson-Hicks was well 
drafted and sought to enlist the support of all the oppo- 
sitions. It came, however, at an unfortunate moment, 
only three days after the main vote of confidence moved 
by Mr. Lloyd George. It was, therefore, hardly to be 
expected that a House which had registered its ap- 
proval on the Genoa policy on Monday would be in a 
serious mood to discuss the position of the Coalition 
on Thursday. Mr. Chamberlain accordingly, fortified 
by the Government’s recent success, had no difficulty 
in dealing with the Constitutional Conservatives., ~ 


It emerges most clearly from the discussions in 4 


House of Commons in the course of this week, that 
real strength of the Government lies not so much in 
own unity as in the deep mutual distrust of the vari 
oppositions. The Constitutional Conservatives woul 
rather run a mile than be seen in the same lobby with 


the Labour members. The feeling is reciprocated anwoe™ 


it is only on the rarest occasions that there is any come 


bination between the Liberals, the Constitutional Con- “* 


servatives and Labour. The resolution on Monday 
provided an excellent opportunity for a combined at* 
tack on the Government. Instead of the Whips of the’ 
three parties meeting together and deciding to put up 
a united fight on the main issue, or even to move a 
common amendment which they could all support, they 
deliberately preferred each to take his own separate 
course. The Prime Minister therefore had a much 
easier task than he might otherwise have had. The 
Coalition Government will continue to enjoy its great 
majorities and will remain emancipated from adequate 
criticism so long as these petty differences divide 
the oppositions. Moreover, the country will be con- 
firmed in the very general view that there is no alterna- 
tive to the Coalition. And this is the strongest argu- 
ment. which its protagonists can use in favour of its 
continuance. 
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Sir George Younger voted for the Government both 
on the Genoa resolution and on the motion of Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks. He has thus publicly registered his 
disapproval of the tactics of the Constitutional Con- 
servatives and of his desire to see the Coalition con- 
tinue. The ‘‘ Die-Hards’’ are thus officially dead. 
Such are the fluctuations of politics! Up till a week 
ago they were daily growing in strength. They had been 
called the salt of the party. They had been praised 
even by Mr. Winston Churchill. Sir George Younger 
was certainly regarded as their one great hope. He 
controls the official machine, and with him on their side 
they could have done anything. What is the ex- 
planation of their temporarily changed fortunes? Sir 
George Younger had only two objects in view. He 
desired the unity of the Conservative party and he 
wished to ensure that at the next General Election the 
two sections of the present administration should take 
the field as separate armies, unified, if at all, only by 
a common plan of campaign. He has failed in the 
first of his objects by a certain weakness and hesitation. 
Will he fail in the second? 


There was only one chance of re-uniting the Con- 
servative party, and that was to break the Coalition and 
bring the party out of it. The prestige of Sir George 
Younger was so_high that he was the only man who 
could have done this. The leaders were all on the 
point of giving way, even against their better judg- 
ment, as their speeches have universally shown. They 
were accommodating themselves to the inevitable, for 
they realized that the man who controlled the machine 
must in the long run have the last say. There was 
every evidence that they were prepared to forsake their 
desire for the formation of a centre party. Suddenly 
everything changed. Sir George Younger made it 
clear that he was satisfied that Conservative unity had 
been achieved and that in the circumstances he was 
quite ready to tolerate the continuance of the Coalition. 
The Conservative leaders sighed with relief and the 
Constitutional Conservatives were left out in the cold. 
Is this the Conservative unity that Sir George so much 
desires? He has ignominiously retreated and the posi- 
tion is exactly where it was before all the bother started. 


An arrangement has now been made between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr, Austen Chamberlain whereby a 
General Election shall be deferred till October. When 
the General Election comes, the two parties which com- 
pose the Coalition are to go severally into the field on 
a common programme. This satisfies Sir George 
Younger. It is the second of his objects. It will be 
noticed how deftly Mr. Lloyd George is recovering him- 
self. Having made the fatal error of allowing his 
General Election plans to be upset by Sir George 
Younger at the beginning of the year, his position 
seemed well nigh hopeless. It would have remained 
hopeless but for the sudden volte face of the Conserva- 
tive organizer. The Prime Minister has affected to 
give way at every stage, whereas in reality it has been 
Sir George Younger who has been retreating. Now 
the Prime Minister is given a pause. Between this 
moment and a General Election there is yet time to 
strive hard, and by devious ways, to assure the formation 
of a centre party. Could this be done the Prime Minis- 
ter’s future position would be very hopeful. It can only 
be done, of course, with the consent of the Conservative 
leaders. Lord Birkenhead has always been in favour 
of the course. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has shown that 
he might be influenced in any direction. The other 
Conservative Ministers are for the most part decidedly 
in favour of the idea, as a consideration of their indi- 
vidual positions shows. 


Sir Robert Horne holds in the Chancellorship of the 


Exchequer a high office which he could never so rapidly 
have reached under a Conservative Government. His 
whole interest therefore lies in the consolidation of the 
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present Government. Sir Laming Worthington. 
has also reached a which — 
hardly have expected so quickly to have attained had 
his own party been solely in power. In him, theref 
as in Sir Robert Horne, the Prime Minister can place a 
certain confidence. While the more important of the 
Conservative Privy Councillors remain outside the 
party, the sweets of uncommonly high office can he 
relished by men who in normal circumstances would be 
at the most under-Secretaries of State. If Lord De. 
Lord Midleton, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devon, 
shire, Lords Robert and Hugh Cecil and Mr. Bonar Law 
had the places which they would occupy if the Coalition 
yielded to a Conservative Government, the present 
Ministers would be in a very different position. Ag jt 
is, those Conservatives who remain outside the Govern. 
ment are not a very serious factor in opposition, and 
those who are there will not easily give up what 
have for an uncertainty. The most potent influences, 
therefore, work in favour of the continuance of the 
Coalition. Sir George Younger has lost his chance of 
making history and even the oppositions by their dis. 
union work in favour of the Coalition. 


Another factor which contributes to the Prime 
Minister’s security is the disunion of Liberalism. The 
small band of Independent Liberals is partly Socialist in 
character and partly individualist. They will stand no 
chance whatever as a party in the country until they 
definitely make up their mind on which side of the fence 
they are coming down. For a small party they have 
more great ex-Ministers in their ranks than any other. 
Their leaders almost to a man profess to be individualist, 
Yet their party meetings, if report be true, are charac. 
terized by the deepest dissensions, and leaders give no 
satisfactory lead to their followers. It is time that Sir 
John Simon, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Gladstone and Sir 
Donald Maclean met together and enunciated a clear 
programme to assist the party in the House of Com- 
mons and the candidates in the constituencies. The 


Coalition, reversing its previous policies, is now posing 


as the great individualist organization. Is there no one 
to contest the claim with them? If not, Liberalism is 
doomed. 


It is surely time that the Naval Staff at the Admiralty 
issued some more authoritative statement than the 
opinions of Lord Lee of Fareham on their technical 
policy with regard to the Naval armaments. Sir Percy 
Scott fills the columns of the Press with apparently 
convincing variations on his theme, ‘‘ The Battleship 
is no Damned Use at All.’’ Now and then an ancient 
sea-dog of the masts-and-yards period is unearthed in 
order to contradict him, but the young brains of the 
Navy, obedient to their Service restrictions, maintain a 
disdainful silence. Nevertheless the public has a right 
to hear the other side. It is a matter for experts, and 
not one in which the pronouncements of the so-cal 
experts of the Press can be of much help. We believe 
that the Admiralty staff has very strong opinions of 
the subject and has good reasons for them; but if they 
are not stated the public, who has to pay, may assume 
that there is no good case at all for the building of 
heavy ships, and judgment against them may go by 
default. 


As was to be expected, Japan, who is not at all 
altruistic but knows her own mind, is making the 
Washington treaties a matter of interpretation, and is 
acting on them as seems best in her own_ interests. 
According to an important message from its Tokyo cor 
respondent which appeared in the Times on Tuesday, 
the high authorities of Japan have decided that, as the 
naval agreement limits the defence works of the islands 
in the Pacific to the status quo, the Japanese naval line 
of defence shall be drawn in much nearer home, 
that, as the supersession of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
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single-handed’” in international crises, 
for her to take every precaution by 
»xtending connexions with neighbouring regions to 
cure supplies and thus, in the event of war, bring 
aie a drawn battle.” Do the words quoted in the 
test sentences mean that Japan intends to abandon her 
rogramme of political and military expansion in China, 
and replace it by an intensive commercial and industrial 
exploitation that will give her all the supplies she thinks 
she may need? It may be so, but with whom is to be 
the war against which she must protect herself? These 
are grave questions, but what is plain is that, notwith- 
standing all the gush at Washington and London about 
peace being assured, Japan is determined to take no 


chances. 


In our last issue we drew attention to the fact that 
the Quadruple Pacific Treaty, though ratified by the 
American Senate, was subject to what is known as the 
Brandegee reservation which practically made the treaty 
valueless. Our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing passage, which is taken from an article written by 
Mr. Frank H. Simonds, a leading American publicist, 
and published in this week’s Sunday Times: “‘ This 
battle (over the treaty) has now been won by the Ad- 
ministration, but it has been won purely and simply by 
the acceptance of a reservation drawn by Senator Bran- 
degee, which literally denatures the Four-Power Pact 
of all real or imaginary political value. As it stands, 
the treaty now commits the United States to nothing 
more than to respect the territorial integrity of the other 
signatories, and to confer in case of differences between 
the signatories.” 


Though the question of reparations is banned at the 
Genoa Conference it is certain, we think, that it will 
be a subject of keen discussion unofficially and inform- 
ally among the delegates, and this all the more because 
the German Delegation, which is headed by Dr. Wirth 
himself, has the backing of a large majority in the 
Reichstag, thus giving him a strong position. At the 
close of the debate, to which we alluded last week, the 
policy of the Chancellor in protesting against the recent 
decisions of the Reparations Commission, was approved 
by 248 to 81 votes. On this occasion he had the sup- 
port of the German People’s Party, which is mainly 
composed of industrialists led by Herr Stinnes, and of 
the Socialists who are followers of Herr Scheidemann. 
His majority, in fact, included all the political groups 
except those of the Extreme Right and Extreme Left. 
While it is notable that never before has he had such 
wide support, the most significant thing is the action 
of the Stinnes Party, who evidently regard his policy, 
as declared in the debate, as tantamount to a refusal 
to accept the decisions of the Commission. If Germany 
does refuse, what then? 


It is difficult not to feel sympathy for the melancholy 
fate of the ex-Emperor Charles, but the fact remains 
that his death can hardly fail to have a tranquillizing 
effect in Hungary and tend to improve her relations 
with the Succession States, who, it will be recalled, 
were on the point of going to war against her some 
months ago, when he made his second attempt to re- 
gain the throne. The Hungarian Legitimists have 
issued a proclamation in which his son Otto is styled 
King, and the ex-Empress Zita Regent, but the 
proclamation was instantly suppressed by the Horthy 
Government, who at the same time published a state- 
ment that the law, which was passed last year, debar- 
ring the entire House of Habsburg from the throne, 
would be upheld, and that the promises made to the 
Entente with respect to the selection of a king would 
be scrupulously observed. Admiral Horthy has acted 
with commendable promptitude and firmness in the 
interest of peace. His task has been an arduous one 


“ve > hecame Regent two years ago, and on the 


whole he has discharged it well. As Otto is a 
mere child of nine years, it is scarcely likely that general 
opinion in Hungary will rally to the boy’s cause for the 
present, whatever may happen in the future. 


Weare sorry that the admirably stage-managed visit 
of M. Coué to this country has received so exaggerated 
a measure of publicity. It is the misfortune as well as 
the merit of his system that it. possesses a certain 
degree of surface simplicity which appeals to the 
ignorant and charlatan, and thereby already threatens 
to invest the name of M. Coué himself with a suspicion 
of totally undeserved ridicule. If there is nothing in 
his theories that is particularly new—and they are, 
indeed, in their essence as old as the hills and may pos- 
sibly be identified with the faith that can remove such 
obstacles—there is certainly much that is within definite 
limits true; and provided the practice of them can be 
confined to those competent to indulge them, im- 
measurable good may result. Coué-ism is at least a 
refreshing antidote to the heavy overdose of fashionable 
Freudism from which the semi-intelligent are at present 
suffering. But it is precisely from these people, who 
would make a “‘ stunt” of it, that the creed of M. Coué 
must be scrupulously protected. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain never made a better speech 


‘in his life than the one which he delivered on Wednes- 


day in reply to the resolution of Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 
Making a welcome departure from his heavier and more 
ponderous manner he indulged in the most light-hearted 
raillery at the expense of his recalcitrant followers. 
What were the principles to which they were so con- 
tinually referring? As far as he could understand they 
stood for ‘‘ God, King and Empire.” Was it suggested 
that the Coalition and the other parties in the State 
stood for the opposite, and if so what was the opposite? 
Mr. Chamberlain was undoubtedly right. As we have 
already pointed out, the Constitutional Conservatives 
have fallen into the prevailing weakness of talking 
vaguely about principles without in the least attempting 
to define, and without in the least understanding, what 
the principles are for which they stand. If the very 
effective criticism of Mr. Chamberlain influences the 
Constitutional Conservatives to enunciate unequivocally 
a clear and concise policy, it will not have been made in 
vain. 


The ideas of individualism are making great progress 
in the country. There are evidences of the greatest re- 
action against Socialism. A most interesting debate 
was initiated by Sir J. D. Rees in the House of Com- 
mons on the motion to go into Committee of Supply on 
the Civil Service Estimates on Tuesday. He moved for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into, 
or a Board to take over the rationing of, all expenditure 
on public assistance with a view to its proper co- 
ordination. He drew attention to the vast increase in 
State charitable expenditure and the lax principles of 
administration by which it was governed. Mr. Hilton 
Young gave a very unsatisfactory answer. We are 
convinced that there is no more urgent question than 
the consideration of whether the State is the proper 
agency through which the benefits of social reform 
should be conferred. The country lives on industry, 
from whose coffers are taken no less than 400,000,000 
annually for the purposes of social reform. The sum is 
levied solely in order that it may be returned by way of 
assistance to wages after it has been watered down in 
the process to support a vast bureaucracy. Our readers 
are aware of our views on this subject, and we shall in 
the future examine the whole matter in greater detail. 


April 11 will be the bicentenary of the birth of one of 
the strangest and most unhappy figures in English 
literature—Christopher Smart, a poet of whom no one 
has vet written a true estimate. In his life-time he wav 
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generally admired for his odes and also for his lighter 
poems, though Johnson, on being asked whether Smart 
or Derrick was the better poet, replied that there was 
no settling the point of precedency between a louse and 
a flea. Since the close of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, when Smart has been remembered at all it has 
been as the author of the magnificent ‘ Song to David,’ 
which he wrote while confined in Bedlam; this his con- 
temporaries excluded, as merely giving ‘‘ melancholy 
proof” of his lunacy, from the collected editions of his 
work, and it was left for Browning to rediscover its 
beauty. Contemporary judgment was_ nevertheless 
right in valuing highly certain of Smart’s odes, which, 
as any one of the few living persons who have read 
them will admit, are very fine in a more restrained 
manner. Smart was at one time a fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, but he came down so low in life 
as to sign what was perhaps the most fantastic of all 
literary contracts, that whereby he hired himself to a 
bookseller on a ninety-nine years’ lease. 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE 


HE Coalition Government now enters on a new 

and serious phase of its history. The most 

urgent considerations of opportunism have caused 
it to abandon every single tenet of its policy for re- 
construction at home. Subsisting, as it has done 
throughout its career, on its appeal to the spectacular it 
must find new worlds to conquer. If the people at home 
will no longer swallow the patent pills for regeneration, 
then they must be amused and diverted by watching the 
effect of the medicine as it is forced down other throats. 
Mr. Lloyd George is now about to make a Europe fit 
for heroes. Just as of old kings whose thrones were 
endangered by domestic distrust sought to revive 
national unity by enterprises abroad, so now the Prime 
Minister would recover his personal prestige and dis- 
tract us from attention to our internal difficulties by a 
sensational gathering of the nations in a continental 
metropolis. Forgetting, or rather hoping that we 
shall forget, the scorn that he once poured on confer- 
ences in another context, he goes to wage peace against 
the world at Genoa. Last year he was of another mind 
and told us that these conferences never transact any 
business. ‘‘ They encourage,” he said, ‘‘ the faithful, 
they hearten the faint, and everybody goes home feeling 
he has taken part in the only show on earth.” Our one 
hope is that the political habit of saying nothing at 
enormous length will prevent anything from being done 
in Genoa. For whatever is done by these amateurs 
will have to be undone afterwards. But what more glit- 
tering ideal can be held out to the unhappy people of 
this country than a Poland turning swords into plough- 
shares, than a Germany, free and disentangled, contribut- 
ing its merchandise to the common stock, than a Vienna 
prosperous and throbbing with industrial activity, and 
a Russia feeding the hungry continent once more with 
bread? The lands will again flow with milk and honey, 
and both these commodities will be quoted at a profit- 
able rate on the Bourses of Europe. 

Somehow or other Mr. Lloyd George has been able to 
obtain some association in the public mind between our 
depression and the artificial revival of Eastern Europe. 
The first cannot be improved unless the second be 
attended to, and that Mr. Lloyd George proposes to do. 
Following in the wake of Mr. Keynes and a myriad 
other economists, he has a scheme for the revival of 
Europe. But Europe was never yet revived by schemes, 
and a conference never did anything but pass resolu- 
tions. It is therefore of the highest importance that 
the public should realize the essentially illogical process 
which connects the premises of the Prime Minister with 
his conclusions. He made on Monday a brilliant diag- 
nosis of the ills of Europe, an accurate analysis of the 
condition of Europe, and a realistic description of its diffi- 
culties. But this country will build its hopes on a false 
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foundation indeed, if it imagines for one instant 
by a cursed spite Mr. Lloyd George is going to Genoa 


to set things right. He told us that there would be 
gathered in Italy the representatives of thirty nati 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, who have been devastated 
as a result of the war. The channels of their common 
trade had been dried up. Unless that trade could be 
restored there could never be a revival of internal 
prosperity in any single country. Then he passed to 
his conclusions. The whole problem was essent; 
simple. It all turned on the machinery by which inter. 
national trade is operated, namely, on currency and 
credit. The exchanges had broken down. He would 
set them up again. The Brussels Conference had been 
abortive, presumably because it was composed of 
financiers who understood what they were talkj 
about. He did not understand what he was talki 
about. He approached these matters with an unbiased 
mind. He had seen that political considerations had 
been left out of account by the economists. He would 
remove all political obstacles. The main political 
obstacle was Russia. The importance of recognizing 
Russia and of admitting her into the comity of nations 
had long been present to his mind, and we are to infer 
that his attitude in desiring the political recognition of 
Russia had aroused the opposition, not only of the main 
body of the Conservative party, but that it had been 
the main cause of the dissension in the Cabinet. He 
described with unimpeachable accuracy the importance 
of Russia to the world. He had been told by his 
opponents that we could recompense ourselves for our 
loss of trade in Europe by trading with the Dominions 
and Colonies. He was right when he said in contro 
verting that argument that our Colonies and Dominions 
could only pay for their goods by their sales to European 
countries. Even our trade with India had declined 
because the European markets had been closed. The 
importance to India of Russia is illustrated by her pre- 
war exports of tea to that country, which amounted to 
60,000,000 Ibs. annually. 


Now all this is true, and therein lies the danger. It 
is one thing to state a problem and quite another to 
solve it. And in this case the proposed solution is based 
on a thorough-going ignorance of the conditions of 
trade. Mr. Lloyd George has reached the astounding 
conclusion that trade is conducted by nations. It is 
not. It is conducted by individuals. A merchant in 
this country who trades with Russia or with Central 
Europe makes his bargain with a merchant in Russia 
or in Central Europe and not with a Government. He 
investigates the position and credentials of the man with 
whom he proposes to do business. If he is satisfied he 
takes his commercial risk. If he is not, he does not do 
business. How the recognition of Russia is going to 
alter the position it surpasses the comprehension of any 
man with a knowledge of the factors of trade to under- 
stand. Either there is a market for the goods or there 
is not. To lay down in the circumstances a series of 
conditions in which Russia shall be recognized as @ 
political entity does not influence the position in the 
slightest degree. To say that Russia must recognize 
her obligations has as little to do with the case as the 
flowers that bloom in the Spring. If Russia has not 
the money to pay her obligations, no amount of recogn 
tion will suffice to help her. She will not be able to 
pay her obligations in the lifetime of any man living. 
It is not the politicians who make the trade of Europe, 
although by the application of their ignorant remedies 
they can do much to injure it. It is not Mr. Lloyd 
George or his continental colleagues who meet the bills 
of our merchants. That is the function of the merchants 
of the countries concerned. : 

If Mr. Lloyd George understood the conditions of 
his own country he would better understand the diff- 
culties of the merchants of Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Timbuctoo. Their difficulties, in short, are our 
difficulties. They suffer as we do from the internal 
problems of their own countries. What is our position 
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ome? Trade, which is reviving already, would be 
ulsating with life to-morrow if the bandages which 
: trict its movements could be removed. Trade re- 
pe is hampered by the heavy weight of taxation, 
yagi ed types of legislation and by the high costs of 
labour. Here is the problem in all its simplicity. It is 
the problem not only of England but of Europe. The 
merchants of Europe know this as well as the merchants 
of England. It is their own Governments that they must 
influence. No new machinery or artificial appliance 
will set things right. Yet our Prime Minister with one 
yoice tells us that Germany has too light a burden of 
taxation as compared with our own, and with another 
that some export credit scheme can recover European 
trade. If her taxation were heavier, nothing could 
stimulate her trade. No; it is not Europe that Mr. 
Lloyd George has to stimulate, but England. If he does 
not understand the conditions of his own country, how 
can he understand the conditions of the world? It is 
not to Genoa that he should be going, but to Man- 


chester. 


‘at h 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S RESIGNATION 


N circumstances which it is difficult for simple men 
[e understand, the Prime Minister’s resignation has 

not taken effect. The reason which led up to that 
resignation, namely, the dissidence of the Conservative 
parties, remains. Nor has the palsied grasp of the 
leaders upon their followers been strengthened by the 
blatant benedictions which they have so liberally be- 
stowed upon the mutineers. Another bargain has been 
struck and the signatories to the bond, continuing in 
high magnanimity to forget the mutual recriminations 
of the past, and to hide behind a disarming frankness 
and a pretended agreement their deep aversion from 
one another, still devote their heterogeneous efforts to 
the services of an amazed House of Commons and a 
perplexed electorate. The most singular characteristic 
of this strange occurrence is that no explanation what- 
ever is proffered. There have been published in the 
public Press, with a confidence that bears every mark of 
authenticity, the terms of the now historic letter which 
the Prime Minister is said to have indited to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. The conditions on which a Conservative 
administration succeeding to the inheritance of the 
Coalition would receive the Prime Minister’s support 
have been disseminated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. A periodical which derives its 
sustenance and its material from Downing Street has 
given in great particularity a forecast of the Prime Min- 
ister’s intention which confirmed the impression that 
already prevailed. In the face of all this Mr. Lloyd 
George goes down to the House of Commons and 
moves a vote of confidence in himself. What hap- 
pened between the proffering of the resignation and 
last Monday ? 

That is the question which is on everyone’s lips. The 
answer to it when it is revealed by the future historian 
will make one of the most amazing pages in parlia- 
mentary history. The main explanation, of course, is 
te be found in the motives which guide the actions of 
political men. Among these an affection for office is 
predominant, and it is only in odd circumstances that 
a certainty is exchanged for a hazard. Whatever the 
rank and file may have thought, the leaders had no 
desire to assume the responsibilities of Government at 
so critical a time. There was a chance that by effect- 
ing the most rigorous economies, by pausing in legisla- 
tion, by abandoning spectacular conferences, by recreat- 
ing confidence in Europe and the United States they 
might by the time of a General Election have wiped out 
the ignominy which attached to their support of the 

ition, and their consequent share in its shame, and 
have sufficiently well established themselves in the public 
esteem to assure their return to power. This course of 
action was, however, fraught with grave risks which 
were by no means disposed to undertake. Con- 


sider the position. The Prime Minister had consented 
to support them only so long as they fulfilled his policy. 
On Genoa he insisted as a cardinal tenet. If as a homo- 
geneous Conservative Government they were not pre- 
pared to go to Genoa, his bond did not hold good. The 
party, as a whole, had no enthusiasm for the Confer- 
ence. America was to abstain; France was by no 
means anxious for its success. The ultimate benefits 
to be expected from it aroused no general hope either 
in this country or in the world at large. If, therefore, 
the new Government was to inaugurate its regime with 
a doubtful proceeding, it might as well be still-born. 
The Conservative leaders, who were never very anxious 
to expel Mr. Lloyd George, at this juncture could derive 
no encouragement from so dismal an outlook. No; if 
the Prime Minister insisted on Genoa he was obviously 
the man togo. Even Mr. Bonar Law thought it worth 
while to journey to the House of Commons to make this 
clear. ‘* He believed the Prime Minister was setting 
out on a dark and doubtful adventure,’’ but if any pos- 
sible good was to come from the conference the Prime 
Minister was more likely to achieve it than anyone else. 
He had “‘ seen him over and over again during the war 
undertake enterprises which seemed almost hopeless, 
and carry them through to success.’’ This is the gist 
of the attitude of the Conservative leaders and of those 
whose confidence they command. Genoa is regarded 
as a gamble and not a very safe one. Even Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain took what he termed the ‘‘ middle view,’ 
neither expecting much from the conference nor holding 
it to be altogether useless. So much for the circum- 
stances in which the resignation has been staved off; 
so much for the Conservative attitude. What is the 
Prime Minister’s view? 

This is the kind of situation that Mr. Lloyd George 
loves. He embarks on what everyone believes to be 
an almost hopeless task, and on what he himself but 
quite recently desired to avoid. With characteristic 
determination he has flung everything else aside. He 
has virtually abandoned the premiership of home affairs. 
Domestic issues, the Budget, ordinary legislation, the 
difficulties in Ireland, the Eastern settlement, India and 
Egypt he leaves entirely to the discretion of his col- 
leagues. He reveals once more the secret of his old 
successes. He concentrates on one single purpose. 
He thinks he sees an opportunity of grafting a monkey- 
gland on the neck of Europe, which shall with magical 
suddenness re-invigorate her with a youthful vitality. 
Why was Versailles a failure? There is a constant 
demand for a revision of the Treaty. But in what re- 
spect is it to be revised? Alsace-Lorraine has been re- 
stored to France. Is this provision to be 1econsidered ? 
Poland has been resurrected. Is she to be divided 
again? The Austrian Empire has been split up into its 
various nationalities. Is it to be reconsolidated ? Latvia, 
Lithuania and Esthonia have determined them- 
selves by arrangement with Russia. Is the ar- 
rangement to be abandoned? Silesia has been par- 
titioned by the League of Nations. Is this the moment 
to make some other distribution of her frontiers? No; 
it is not on the question of boundaries that the Treaty 
of Versailles and the subsequent understandings are 
now to be revised. But something must be done. The 
fault of the Treaty and of the subsequent territorial 
adjustments lay in this, that the canons of the Wil- 
sonian faith were canons of political and not of 
economic thought. It was conceived that men desired 
political self-expression, and could they but be 
given that, the troubles of the world would end. For 
centuries the categories of political thought have en- 
closed the aspirations of men. It is only by a recent 
development both of domestic and international affairs 
that we see that politics are not a structure but a super- 
structure built on economic foundations. At last the 
Prime Minister has realized this platitudinous truth. 
The business men of the country have been endeavour- 
ing to instil it into his comprehension for a very long 
time. It must give cause for general satisfaction that 
a restless Premier intends to leave political regeneration 
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alone for the present. If that were all, and if the Prime | Only the public gardens need no discovery, and are as 


Minister seriously intended to abandon political quack 
remedies, there might be some chance of trade reviving. 
Unhappily he is now going to concentrate on economic 
reform, of which he knows nothing. If the influence of 
the business men prevails at Genoa and a decision is 
formed to allow our convalescent trade to revive in its 
own way and in its own time, without the assistance of 
improvised and inefficient machinery, some good may 
come out of Genoa. But if the Prime Minister is 
going there with a book of hastily-conceived and ill- 
considered formulas to be imposed on trade and com- 
merce, no good, but much harm will ensue. Everything, 
therefore, depends on whether the Prime Minister will 
realize his own limitations. The political recognition 
of Russia is not going, as if by magic, to revive her 
economic stability. It may even perpetuate her insta- 
bility. The danger of the Genoa Conference lies in 
this, that rapidly and haphazard in a short space of 
time a few prescriptions may be arrived at, which, it 
will be claimed, contain the secrets for relief of unem- 
ployment and recovery of trade. Judging by the Prime 
Minister’s past these are his tactics—to snatch from 
Genoa a few generalizations which shall form the basis 
of an electioneering campaign. Two years after Ver- 
sailles we have realized that political formulas do not 
suffice to bring happiness. If we have to wait for two 
years after Genoa to realize that economic formulas 
will only bring misery, our awakening will not come 
until Mr. Lloyd George has received another lease of 
office. At any rate he hopes not. 

The Conservative party did well to have their 
suspicions of Genoa. It is a pity that they had not the 
courage of their convictions, for they are wrong if they 
imagine that Mr. Lloyd George has gone to Genoa to 
consolidate the Conservative party. Nor has he gone 
to save the world. He has embarked on a much more 
serious and fateful mission. He has gone to save Mr. 
Lloyd George. Will he save himself once more with a 
phrase? 


IN SEVILLE NOW 


By Fitson YounGc 


LOOK up from writing to see the snow blotting 

the window panes and hear the wind tearing at the 

bare trees. The calendar beside me shows the 
pretty word ‘ April’ over a large figure of three; and as 
I turn to stir the fire of sea coal I think of some of the 
Aprils I have passed, and of some I hope for; and of 
the great April of life that comes but once, and seems all 
flowers and showers in the retrospect. ‘ April,’ says 
the calendar; ‘ November!’ howls the blizzard; and I 
turn away from the wintry prospect and think of where 
I would go if I had wings, and where April is most 
perfect. 

There are places so fortunate in their reputation that 
perfume and colour are evoked by the mere mention of 
their names. Seville is one of these places. To speak 
its name is to think of oranges and flowers, the throb of 
the guitar, and the love that flutters at iron-barred 
windows; of the death of bulls, and of the flowers of 
blood that are the centre of the monstrous bouquet of 
the bull-ring ; of cathedrals and palaces, of magic gar- 
dens still haunted by the memory of the passions that 
pulsed in them; of Moorish courts, furnished only with 
sunshine and silence, and, but for the basking lizards 
and the drowsy janitor, deserted; of wide plazas open 
to the noonday glare, and narrow winding streets 
drowned in shade, where through every doorway you 
may see the cool marble patio with its orange trees, and 
hear the drip of the fountain and the bubbling song of 
caged birds. 

These things you may actually find in Seville, 
although they are by no means so obvious to the 
stranger as the guide-books would lead him to suppose ; 
they are hidden behind the veil of a rather bustling 
modern life, and you must turn aside to look for them. 


pervading, as enveloping and as incredible in their 
loveliness as the most faithful optimist could ex 
The oldest, and undoubtedly the most rare of them. ; 
the Moorish garden of the Alcazar; a Paradise pr 
sweetness and peace, bathed in its own perfumes and 
quickened by living waters. I saw it first one Feb 
day, with the winter of Madrid still in my bones: and 
the waft of box and verbena and myrtle that met me j 
the gateway will remain with me always as the beeait 
of Seville. It is a sign of the-way in which the pre. 
occupation of the war paints and confounds one’s per. 
ceptions that my first thought on seeing this place 

“* What a paradise it would be for the wounded!” jt 
was the natural desire to share so obvious a benefit 
with those who most needed and deserved it; but it j 
nevertheless, an irijustice to so perfect a place to asso. 
ciate it even in one’s thoughts with pain and suffering, 
It is a place for happiness; and the power of living 
green and flowering things there is so positive that 
merely human emotions seem to lose their weight and 
quality. Gardeners work in it, sometimes intelligently 
sometimes not; but nothing can spoil it. Designs and 
decorations that might be even ugly elsewhere come 
right here, by the sheer genius of the place; and at 
every corner, at every vista, the eye is charmed and the 
heart enchanted by some delicious perfection of accident 
or design. When I saw it first in February it was 
golden with oranges; in April it is vivid with roses, 
orange blossom, stocks, carnations, jasmine, acacia, and 
a hundred other flowering things that rush into being 
with the Andalusian spring. When one says that 
oranges have no sooner fallen or been gathered than the 
orange blossom is out and powdering the dark foliage 
with its fragrant snow, and that the climbing roses fight 
with it in their mad outburst of colour and scent, one 
gives the key to the whole splendid secret of garden life 
in a climate like that of Seville. 

But the Alcazar garden is only one of many. There 
have always been gardens of ‘ Las Delicias’ along the 
banks of the brown Guadalquivir; they were so perfect 
that even the genius of gardeners, M. Forrestier, the 
maker of the Bois de Boulogne gardens, refused to alter 
them or allow anything to be altered; contenting him. 
self with editing them, as it were, by a few masterly 
touches to statues and fountains. But his supreme 
achievement has been the Park of Seville. It was 
formerly a garden of the Palace of San Telmo, and 
when he took it over almost its only beauty was its noble 
profusion of fine trees. He used these trees as, so to 
speak, the groundwork of his design, and among them 
he planted hundreds of thousands of rose trees, some 
times in hedges a mile long, sometimes in little square 
courts and gardens, sometimes in thickets. Thus when 
the first rose tree burst into bloom the garden was 
finished, and it remains to-day, and especially in this 
month of April, probably the most beautiful public gar- 
den in the world. Such is the riotous profusion of the 
rose trees, such are the appearance and the perfurne of 
them, that all merely esthetic appreciation of them 's 
stultified and only a gross imagery can give expression 
to so generous and vulgar a delight. It is like standing 
at the door of a perfumery shop through which a sex 
breeze is blowing, and where even a strong wind 
as threatens the security of your hat is laden with rose 
perfume. In these alleys of flowers you can walk for 
miles through a steady snowfall of acacia and orange 
blossom, and yet, should these sweets surfeit you, com 
mand by a turn of your steps noble open prospects 
the horizons of Andalusia. 

These are the great gardens of Seville, marvellous 
and splendid as I have described; but there are count 
less other little gardens hidden about among the streets 
of the city, not marvellous or splendid at all; just a few 
beds of flowers about a fountain, or a collection of pot 
plants in a courtyard, which take, nevertheless, the inti- 
mate quality and fragrance of their environment : 
make little patches of pleasure, causing the smile 
the heart with which one moves about this p 
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to become momentarily ‘blander. It would seem the sentence is lost in a roar which surely the veriest 
. as that there is no benefit or good thing the pleasure of | noodle at play-reading must have foreseen. I am sure 
Pril which cannot be enhanced by a garden. Thus in the | that at the very first rehearsal Miss Compton “ waited 
Xpect. Art Museum in Seville the galleries are laid out round | for the laugh.” It is only fair to say that as a rule the 
eM, Is ‘os and gardens, so that when you are tired of art | theorist presents his case the other way round, and 
Se of u may come out and sit among the things that are | perhaps the audience at the Comedy Theatre laughed 
7 and more beautiful than art. The Cathedral has its garden, at some non-literary jokes which they would not have 
a in the solemn Court of Oranges that is enclosed against detected in the study. It’s a rum job, Moliére said, 
; an its north side; and there is hardly a building or institu- | to make simple folk laugh. It is strange, we may 
we tion, be it museum or almshouse, factory or college, | paraphrase, what simple things will make folk laugh 
reath ison or casa de trato, which does not possess some | when they are gathered together in a play-house. 
© pre- pnd of garden, with water and perhaps a few singing Your theorist is, however, not yet done with. He 
fsa birds; so that, even though the soul be at exercise or in | is even more sceptical about the likelihood of 
mas ot we and ear may have their innocent entertain- | wisdom before the visual event. He will say that you 
ment. must behold the legs of Charley’s Aunt in twinkling 
iti For pleasure is the key to life in Seville: pleasure in | progress across some actual field of vision and lend the 
ee small things, if not in great; pleasures for the moment | natural ear to that pronouncement about the nuts. That 
bese and at small cost, if not for evermore and of great price. | you must actually see Jack Worthing in mourning and 
vie : It is well to remember of what ingredients life and the | Mr. Dion Boucicault emergent from Mr. Milne’s um- 
| the world are really and permanently mingled; and that | brella-closet. This, in turn, finds me sceptical. Let me 
; a when I was last there the guns were thundering death | declare a test. I will ask my readers whether they can 
ont! within a 60 hours’ journey, while Seville was occupied | fail to see that a stage flare-up must be funny in which 
a with its roses and the fleeting joys of which they are | (a) an irascible Major is persuaded of the bigamy of his 
sine the paragon. wife on the evidence of an abnormally stupid detective 
rows petrol on the flames by suggesti at 
te the lady has lowered the dignity his "family 
‘aa By James AGATE by marrying into it even bigamously, (c) Miss 
LWAYS it is with the liveliest anticipations that | Compton surveys the bonfire from the safe dis- 
7 A I put the studs in my shirt for a new play by Mr. | tance of the sofa, carefully saying the wrong 
ei Carton. I know so exactly what I am, vulgarly | thing at the right moment, and finally (d) the detective 
pre. speaking, ‘‘ in for.”” I know that a white waistcoat | collapses on to the floor at the crucial point of his evi- 
1 the will not be out of place, that the play will not urge me, | dence and has to be bundled back to bed. Conceive 
iage as did recently Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ The Pigeon,’ to doff | Mr. Compton Coutts getting sicker and sicker, Mr. 
ight it in favour of the beggar in the street. I know that I Edmund Willard more and more truculent, Mr. C. M. 
one shall not be impelled to rush out after the first act to | Lowne in apoplectic crescendo, his wattles—I speak 
life get me into sackcloth. In short, the shadow of edifica- | metaphorically—ever redder and redder, Miss Comp- 
tion hangs not over me; neither am I to be ‘‘ plunged | ton, on her isolated throne, piling blandness upon un- 
here into myself.’’ Per contra, there will be an imbroglio | concern. Add the fussily urbane, perturbed yet concilia- 
‘the to ‘ take me out of myself.’’ The people on the stage | tory Mr. Herbert Ross, the host on whose premises 
fect will be real people. Not that drab realism making you | the conflagration takes place, and Miss Athene Seyler, 
the wish that they or you had never been born, but an | burning her designedly silly wings. Picture all these 
Iter easier-going configuration, encouraging you to think | and deny that the result must be, on the acted stage, 
in. life amusing and an evening at the theatre one of its | farcical. Or take the scene in which the music-hall 
erly brightest moments. Above all, there will be Miss | comedian, portrayed in natural habit after the stage 
me Compton rising, rejuvenated and triumphant, from her | make-up of Mr. Billy Merson, explains to Lady Bill 
— oft-charted sea of common-sense. the precise shades of ‘‘ blotto’’ and ‘‘ sozzled.’’ Here 
oad Theorists are fond of laying it down that you cannot | my argument, I confess, breaks down a little. None, 
sble tell how a play will act merely by reading it, which | however percipient, could have foreseen how riotously 
» to seems to me like saying that you cannot tell how a | funny Mr. Forrester Harvey was to be. He radiated a 
on musical score will sound merely by looking at it. Every- | delightful commonness, but also the good nature of this 
me thing depends, surely, upon the reader. A play should | big-hearted profession. Easier to forecast was the 
on be perused with mind, eye and ear. The theorist will | comicality of Miss Mercia Cameron’s rapturous maiden, 
™ go further and tell you that even the playwright does | thinking so brain-sickly on her Browning recitation that 
in not know his laughs till performance has demon- | the red-nosed comedian must embolden her cheek out 
his strated which they are. In the jargon of the drill- | of his own rouge-pot, and propel her on to the stage 
a. sergeant, the playwright numbers off his jokes, but it | from behind. But why Browning, Mr. Carton? Are 
the is the audience which ‘‘ proves.’’ Frankly I am in- | there no neo-Georgians? 
of credulous. I do not believe that ‘‘ literary ’’ wit fails The whole play comes back to and centres round 
ss in the theatre. I do not believe that Sheridan was | Miss Compton. Either you adore this artist or you 
ma startled at the shout which first acclaimed Sir Peter’s | don’t. Either the playwright, it seems to me, would 
ing “ Zounds! madam, you had no taste when you mar- | have none but her, or none of her. For she is of those 
> ried me.’’ In one of George Calderon’s plays a clergy- | who fulfil or devastate a play. Never shall I forget her 
ich man challenges a parishioner to deny that her new | delicious ‘‘ Have a bit on Flickamaroo!” in ‘ Lord and 
wed frock is the result of a lucky bet on a horse-race. She | Lady Algy.’ Nor how she ruined the delicate fabric of 
for does deny it. ‘‘ Do you know,’’ he asks sternly, | ‘ The Wonderful Visit,’ with her racy, tearing im- 
ge “what happened to Sapphira? ’’ ‘‘ She didn’t start,’’ | proprieties. There is a kind of horse-sense about her 
> is the unexpected reply. Are we to believe that our | impersonations, if they are impersonations, which en- 
nd laughter was unexpected? In an adapted play Mr. | chantsme. ‘‘ I think I shall send him away with a flea 
Seymour Hicks is asked how, wearing dress clothes in | in his ear,” said one of the characters in ‘ Mr. Hopkin- 
as the daytime, he manages to escape the jeers | son.’ I can still hear Miss Compton’s ‘‘ Best thing you 
we of street boys. ‘‘I join funeral processions,” he | can do (pause), if you happen to have one handy.” There 
ets replies. Surely any possible qualm could only | is an air of standing no nonsense, of lending a hand 
ew have arisen in the adapter’s breast from a | without being drawn into a quarrel, of phlegmatic 
ot: doubt as to English knowledge of French | tolerance, about the lady which is inimitable. She 
iti- custom. Miss Compton, in ‘ Other People’s Worries,’ | gives to the commonplace a point raising it to the 
nd asks rhetorically whether a young rip was not in the | dignity of an intellectual conception. Of one of fifteen 
at Blank divorce case. ‘‘ When,” she drawls, ‘“‘ the co- | children a cad objects that ‘‘the girl comes of no 
nt respondents were finally selected...’’ The rest of | family.” ‘‘ On the contrary,” says downright Lady 
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Bill (admirable name }), ‘‘ she comes of a large family.” 
‘You look tired,” says her husband. ‘‘ There’s a 
reason,” she replies. (Pause.) ‘‘I am tired.” The 
Lady Bills, you know, do say obvious things like that. 
Excellent is the way in which Miss Compton says 
them. She may not be able to say any other things, 
but sufficient unto the stage is the good thereof. Those 
who pretend that this actress does not act and is 
‘* simply herself,’’ should note how, after one of her 
digs she ruminates, chews the cud of retort long 
after it has been delivered and then gives a nod of self- 
approbation. But by this the conversation has turned 
the corner and the nod brings you back with a start. 
So the masterful old woman had been thinking to her- 
self all the time! ‘‘ Put that in your pipe, my good 
man, and smoke it,’’ had been her unuttered thoughts. 
I take this to be acting. I have the same regard for 
Miss Compton’s Lady Algys, Lady Huntsworths and 
Lady Bills, that I have for Mr. Dick. They set us all 
right. 

I am vaguely conscious that this article has taken 
the bit between its teeth and run away with me. I 
think that what I really enjoyed at the Comedy Theatre 
was the savoured recollection of this actress in Mr. 
Carton’s earlier comedies. Miss Compton in this latest 
knock-about farce had not too much chance to delight 
me. 


SCHUBERT AND ELENA GERHARDT 
By E. A. BauGHan 


T Elena Gerhardt’s second song recital not a 
Ax was vacant in Queen’s Hall. Only the 

other day the vast Royal Albert Hall was full 
when Chaliapine sang. At one recital all the songs 
were sung in Russian; at the other all, except one, in 
.German. In the old days Elena Gerhardt, although 
accompanied by Nikisch, did not attract such an 
enormous audience, and only Patti, and, later, Melba, 
could fill the Royal Albert Hall. May we not, with 
some justice, deduce from these facts that there is a 
new enthusiasm for the song? Popular taste did not 
tend that way in the past. Ballads were always popular 
and for reasons which the class-musician has never 
understood, for he is apt to be unhuman in his ideals 
of art; and, of course, singing itself has always ap- 
pealed to a vast number of otherwise unmusical people. 
What is strange in the present manifestation of popular 
taste is this; the public has apparently discovered that the 
art-song (the vile phrase is used as conveniently distin- 
guishing, say, the songs of Schubert from drawing- 
room ballads) does give it the emotional and musical 
food which hitherto had been found only in songs which 
had little pretence to art. In estimating the force of 
this new taste we must remember, too, that both 
Chaliapine and Elena Gerhardt have sung in foreign 
languages. If it had been possible for them to sing 
in English they would have made even more effect, for 
neither audience, in any big proportion, was made up 
of the special type of music-lover, who knows that it is 
almost impossible to translate the poems of songs 
without coarsening the intimate union of verse and 
music. 

It was the special triumph of Elena Gerhardt and her 
accompanist, Paula Hegner, that they made one ap- 
preciate once again the sensitiveness of that union in the 
songs of Schubert. I hope some of our younger com- 
posers were present at the recital, because they must 
have learned that it is possible, after all, to make a 
beautiful thing of music that sensitively follows and 
illustrates the emotional and imaginative material of a 
poem. The tendency in modern songs is to cramp the 
emotional and musical expression of a poem. The re- 
sult is an amalgam which is neither music nor poetry. 
I would suggest to the modern composer a close study 
of Schubert’s songs, and, if possible, not a study on 
paper, but in a concert-room, when such an artist as 
Elena Gerhardt is singing them; for you must hear the 


delicate and subtle inflexions of the singi “voice 
appreciate to the full the wonderful thing Schuber 
made of the song. You must hear, too, the very 
sitive accompanying of such an artist as Paula H a 
No study of the mere texts of Schubert's songs willn 
reveal all that they mean. It does not do, of aan a 
write of Schubert as if his great genius as a compen 
of songs were a discovery. But in listening once agai 
to such lieder as ‘ Das Lied im Grinen,’ ‘ Im Fru. 
ling,’ and ‘ Schwanengesang,’ I felt as if there was ; 
new revelation of his genius. Apart altogether Pes 
the absolute beauty of his melodies, I was deeply im. 
pressed by the extraordinary plasticity of his workman. 
ship. Considering that no composer before him had 
looked on the musical expression of a poem as the chief 
aim of song, but had used verse merely as a means of 
building up a musical composition, Schubert was more 
of a pioneer than Wagner himself. In the songs I have 
mentioned the poems do not offer obvious material for 
song-writing. The composer had to fashion his vocal 
part and the accompaniment so that they expressed the 
ecstatic mood of the poems. An ordinary modem 
composer would succumb to the temptation to make 
small symphonic-poems of these songs, in which the 
verse itself would be submerged in the accompaniment, 
They would not be songs but symphonic-poems with a 
vocal part. That is not an uninteresting type of com- 
position, but it is emphatically not a song. Schubert 
always wrote songs, in the sense that he made the 
human voice of paramount importance. Even such 
dramatic lieder as ‘ The Erl-King’’ and ‘ The Y 
Nun’ remain songs with the interest of the human 
voice narrating their tragedies. Schubert was able to 
do this, and at the same time to translate the informing 
spirit of a poem into music, by conditioning his vocal 
writing entirely by the verse and by inventing a very 
free accompaniment, modulating with ease from key 
to key according to the shifting moods of the poems. 
The art of Elena Gerhardt brings this out very 
clearly. She does not try to be dramatic in spots by 
over-emphasis, although in singing such a song as 
‘ Der Tod und des M4dchen ’ the temptation is great, 
and hardly any singer but she entirely resists it in ‘ The 
Erl-King.’ Her expressiveness is conditioned by the 
relative importance of the vocal part to the accompani- 
ment, so that even in the more dramatic songs the 
voice never starts out from the whole musical design, 
except when the composer evidently intended it to do 
so. It might be possible for a singer to give a trifle 
more variety of colour to these songs of Schubert’s 
without marring their design. In the past one heard 
Mme Landi sing those that suited her style with a 
more intense and a more varied expressiveness. But 
Elena Gerhardt is more satisfying in a long programme 
because she makes you feel that she is not attempting 
to impose herself on her audience, but, with the help of 
her accompanist, is just a medium for the expression 
of the music itself. This is the very opposite of the 
dramatic style of singing, of which Chaliapine’s art is 
an example. As I pointed out when writing of him, 
the Russian singer has actually dramatized himself. 
Some of the Russian songs he sings are musical rub- 
bish and only his delivery and histrionic powers make 
them at all tolerable. A lieder singer has a very dif- 
ferent task. The power of acting comes into it, of 
course. No singer can give a vital performance with- 
out that power of acting. It is not, however, a his- 
trionic projection of the singer’s individuality, but a 
much more subtle affair. In singing Schubert it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the interpretative artist should 
make herself one with the informing spirit of the songs. 
It cannot be done bar by bar or stanza by stanza. The 
singer must begin her interpretation by seizing the 
mood of the song. That demands a certain power of 
imagination and of emotional histrionics. She must 
be able to make herself feel that she desires to sing not 
merely Schubert’s songs, for instance, but to express 
the spirit which informed the writing of them. Then 
everything falls into its proper place. Over-emphasis 
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of detail becomes unnecessary and even impossible, be- 


cause the spirit of these songs conditioned their work- 
manship. It is in possessing that imaginative power 
that Elena Gerhardt is a great artist, rather than in 
any special beauty of voice or in any sensational 
dramatic gifts. She and her art become for the 
moment a living embodiment of Schubert’s genius. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
By D. S. 


HE Independent Gallery in Grafton Street does 

Londoners the service of exhibiting some of the 

fashions in painting which Mr. Clive Bell and Mr. 
Fry so eagerly advertise; it will be opportune, therefore, 
to follow up the discussion of one of the critics last 
week with a look at the pictures and drawings now on 
exhibition under the guidance of the other. If I were to 
offer my judgments bluntly and independently, I should 
be accused of prejudice and distaste for modern paint- 

I will therefore test what is said in presence of 
the pictures, not asking so much whether the estimate 
of merits is justified as whether the description is exact. 
If Mr. Bell were the critic this might be fallacious; 
when he says mysteriously of a Duncan Grant that it 
is ‘‘ Elizabethan,’’ we need not take the tribute for 
more than a vague “‘ gesticulation.’’ Mr. Fry pre- 
sumably means more exactly what he says, and in last 
week’s New Statesman is an article upon the present 
exhibition. I beg my readers not to take my word for 
anything, but, when I have checked the descriptions 
with the pictures, to make the comparison for them- 
selves. 

There is a preliminary remark to make. In my at- 
tempts to follow the workings of Mr. Fry’s mind, I am 
repeatedly at a loss, because of bewildering shifts in his 
attitude. At one time he was all for the art of painting 
as a general means of communication, a language open 
to the expression of all as against the isolated, solitary 
genius. At another time this idea of community had 
gone by the board and art had become a pursuit 
threatened with extinction by the community; artists 
were esoteric solitary creatures, who would have to be 
preserved, if at all, in asylums, like the wild fauna of 
North America in ‘‘ reserves.’’ At another time 
“ Nature,”’ rather than man, had become the enemy; 
wilful imposition and distortion by the artist the vir- 
tues. But now, if I understand him, the implication 
behind his descriptions is that ‘‘ Nature ’’ is mistress, 
and that it is a virtue to accept what she gives, how- 
ever ‘“‘ refractory ’’ or ‘‘ uninteresting ’’ the material. 
The virtues have become moral rather than artistic. 
We read of ‘‘ honesty’? and refusal to ‘‘ com- 
promise,’ i.e., at ‘‘ nature’s’’ expense. But yet 
again, whatever a particular artist (of his group) 
makes of nature is right, however incompatible 
with the vision and procedures of another: nature is 
compromised, but not the artist. Now it seems to me 
that the art of painting involves compromise, otherwise 
called ‘‘ convention ’’; compromise between three 
things : an artist’s native taste and tendency in forms, 
the forms of the objects he takes in hand to represent, 
and that architecture of forms which is a well-designed 
picture; and the critical problem is to determine how 
nice the adjustment has been or whether value has been 
obtained for a greater compromise in one direction or 
another. To say, This is what A, B or C does, and I 
call him a great artist, is to leave out criticism. But 
to the pictures. 

We start with some beginnings of an abandoned 
study in line and water-colour stain by Cézanne; one of 
those he burned by the hundred when he thought of it, 
and would have been furious to see exhibited. Here 
is the description : 


Cézanne’s water colours are in some ways the most intensely 
personal of his works. In these his selective vision is seen 


ment of a few primary data of the design, leaving it to the 

imagination to fill in, as it were, the connecting links and the 

intermediate planes. None the less he makes us feel that these 

chosen data are inseparably connected: they form together the 

essential scaffolding of a design that might be completed. As 

it is, there is a peculiar delight in this extreme economy of 

statement, these few washes of almost primary colours modu- 

lated with the most subtle gradations build up in the mind 

the suggestion of a rigidly compact architectural structure. . . . 

Let us leave aside the conception of an artist who be- 

comes more personal the more he leaves to other 

people’s imagination. From the rest of the passage 

one would gather that Cézanne had indicated beyond 

doubt the main bones of his design, had done this by 

setting-out of big planes, and that the use of colour 

was one of the means of establishing the structure. 

Actually what we find upon the paper is vague spots 

of form in a casual scene, whose rhythmical structure 

is entirely to seek; little that can be called a plane ex- 
cept in one foreground roof, and none of them large, 

and a number of smudges of colour. The colours are 
not primary or nearly primary; where there is modula- 
tion it is not subtle, but a transition from green into 
those unhappy purples that arise from a sloppy use of 
water-colour; since the colours are not varied to render 
values at different depths they can do nothing to help 
the landscape structure. If they were indeed primary 
they must have contradicted the planes, had these 
existed; being neutral they are not actively mischievous. 
Then follows de Segonzac. We are told that as a 
draughtsman he is austere, uncompromising, and mas- 
terly. The chief drawings are of a nude woman lying 
on her back; what ‘‘ austere ’’ and ‘‘ uncompromis- 
ing ’’ mean in this connexion is not clear: they would 
seem to cancel out. But ‘‘ masterly’’? It is not 
necessary to deny a considerable degree of draughts- 
man’s competence and of sensitiveness to de Segonzac 
if we question that epithet. He employs a thin pen- 
line: such a line calls for certainty and decision and 
also for a scale proportionate to the line. Segonzac 
-has often made the mistake of too big a scale; here the 
size is better chosen. But of his outlines it is not 
always possible to tell which, of several alternatives, 
-or whether any, is his final choice; and when he comes 
to the hand and some other difficult passages, he gives 
up. Masterly, then, is an exaggeration for the con- 
siderable merit of the drawings. What are we to say 
about the paintings? Mr. Fry says: 

One [is] a seated nude modelled almost entirely in two tones 
of chocolate brown seen against a dull bluish background. It 
is a splendid example of what can be expressed by such a rigid 
limitation of means when, as here, it is not wilfully imposed, 
but comes naturally out of the motive as a result of gradual 
elimination of all that is unessential. His two landscapes are 
at first sight rather dull and monotonous; they certainly make 
few concessions. Its motives . . . are neither of them such 
as to have any particular interest . . . but the more one 
looks the more do the force and conviction with which the 
design is felt and the perfect adjustment of tone and colour 
values impress the imagination. 

These paintings are certainly dull, and the interest 
the motives may have had has been effectually ‘‘ elimin- 
ated,’’ as part, no doubt, of the ‘‘ unessential.’’ The 
** concessions ’’ refused are therefore to beauty and 
interest, which between them make up painting. There 
is no design in the accidental shapes; there is some _ 
variation of tone, but no colour values; how could there 
be in a nude reduced to two tones of chocolate brown, 
and in the green and brown plaster of the landscapes? 
The positive quality in those pictures is a parti pris 
for sombre tone and for slab, trowelled paint. In this 
stiff, glutinous matter, the drawing, so elaborately 
searched for in the ‘‘ studies,’’ cannot survive; it is 
drowned; ‘ eliminated as an unessential.’’ Now to 
use oil-paint merely to suffocate your drawing is a 
strange use of that flexible medium. 

Then follows Marchand’s ‘ La Rochelle ’ : 

One’s admiration is forced here by the sheer courage and 
honesty of the work. None of the harsh refractory elements 
of the scene are shirked, rather they are taken as the very basis 
of the design: the heavy leaden sky, the strident notes of the 
red roofs across the river, the brutal whiteness of the bare quay 


most completely, for he rarely pushed them beyond the state- 


in the foreground, and the sharp cutting of the ship’s rigging. . . 
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Realism, it will ‘be observed, ‘has become a merit; 


but the reds‘are strident because they are not in value, 


and they are crowded to the right; the slab of bright 
foreground is isolated and unhappy in line. But what 


has actually proved refractory is not so much the 


scene, which might make ‘quite a good picture, and 
did once furnish M. Marchand with a pretty water- 


colour: it is the medium. He has scrubbed in his sky 
as if in water-colour, and has hesitated between a 
greenish and a purplish wash. But having got his 
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I call the owl’s flight floating, for want of a better name 
to apply to its ethereal-like flying : like a bit of thistle. 
down borne on the wind, the grey hunter went over the 


field, and just as quietly and softly he settled on the gate 
at the other side bordering an old lane. After rest; 

for a few moments, away he govs down one side of the 
lane. This he had done for years night after night 
down one side and back up the other. Nothing escapes 
the keen eyesight of this creature of the night. Rats 
mice, moles, frogs and other small fry, all form the 


masts and rigging lined-out, he has quailed before the | greater part of this hunter’s diet. 


not very difficult task of carrying the green scrub be- 
hind them: it stops, by an incredible coincidence, bang 
up against their vertical outline. To paint the sky and 
to paint the masts and rigging over it, as Vandevelde 
contrived to do, is evidently beyond M. Marchand’s 
skill or patience. The degree of drawing and of de- 
sign which contents him is illustrated by his portrait. 
Look at its mouth and look at the structure of the 
table and the relation of its shape to the figure. 

Even Mr. Fry gives up the Matisse. That painter 
has become content with a few water-colour-like washes 
of ‘‘ nice” colour, leaving patches of canvas to darken 
later, and with careless shots at shape and disposition. 
Here the green is not even “‘ nice.” The Duncan 
Grant still-life comes in for praise as ‘‘ one of the best 
and most completely realized things he has exhibited 
for a long time.’’ If that is so, we must accept ugly 
shapes, clogged paint and bilious colour as his best : 
but a slight landscape sketch suggests that the old 
sense of colour is not completely submerged. 


This discrepancy between description and visible | make up owl’s language. 


Half-way on his down beat he suddenly pulled up, 
stopped and turned round in the length of his own body, 
This sudden performance would in most birds~ have 
caused a rustling of feathers, but the same Great Power 
that gave it the breath of life has fitted this night hunter 
with a plumage suitable for all purposes, and in this 
instance not a sound was audible until his claws closed 
_| round the body of a half-grown rat. Up over the hedge 
|| he rose with his quarry, and straight for the beech wood 
‘| he headed. At intervals he let out a series of unearthly 
'| screeches or yells. As he gets nearer the wood another 
|| answers, and comes out to meet him. It is his mate; 
|| she has not been hunting yet, as the sanitary ar. 
'| rangements of the hole where their two young ones are 
'| being reared, in one of the old beeches, claim her first 
attention at eventide. 
| If you had been there when they settled on the piece 
|| of dead limb which projected from the trunk at the side 
of the hole where their young ones were, you would 
| have heard the series of snores and hisses that go to 
These two grey hunters 


fact encourages me to think that the Fry-Clive Bell | were barn-owls, the farmer’s best friends, yet, alas, 


estimate of those painters may be equally remote from 
a permanent judgment. They are obviously not 
masters of oil-paint, not even journeymen or appren- 
tices, for it gets in their way and trips them up in- 
stead of lending them wings. The low degree of 
technical mastery in modern painting deserves fuller 
consideration, but my space is exhausted. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 
By A WoopMAN 


These sketches, which are appearing serially in the SatuRDAY 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


VIII. Tue Grey Hunter 


HE old barn that stood not far from the beech 

wood had certainly seen better days. When the 

huge pasture fields around it were under cultiva- 
tion for corn, scarce a day passed without either the 
farmer or one of his men paying it a visit. In winter at 
least two men were constantly employed there, thresh- 
ing corn with the flail. Like many other pursuits, this 
has given way before the progress of modern agricul- 
ture, and the old barn is now neglected and to all 
appearances forgotten. As we stand beside it at the 
close of a summer day, the tiles blown off the roof, the 
decaying timbers, and the collection of broken farm im- 
plements which are visible inside through the open door- 
way, tell of decay and solitude. 

Not a place where every one would expect to find 
that one of God’s most useful birds made his haunt. 
To my knowledge he has been there for several years 
and may be there now, for I have' made it a practice 
never to tell the place of'any wild ‘creature’s abode. 
Some years ago I did so and have regretted it ever since. 
We have not been standing looking at the scene I 
have tried to describe very long before a grey apparition 


how often they are destroyed through their habits not 
being more closely observed. After dropping the rat 
in to the young ones, they flew away, each in a different 
direction, the barn dweller to resume his lane hunting 
and his mate to visit a rick-yard at a farm in the 
hamlet. Twelve journeys to and from that old beech 
tree they made in an hour. Six rats, one mole, two 
sparrows, one frog and two mice were dropped into 
that hole. Then I suppose they thought it time to feed 
themselves. Anyhow, after the one from the old barn 
had caught a sparrow from among the ivy growing on 
the old church tower, he settled on a gate to enjoy his 
supper. Then away he went again, and thus these 
two grey hunters spent the summer nights feeding 
their young ones and themselves, until the sky in the 
east told of coming dawn. Then they. could be seen 
quartering the last bit of their beats prior to floating 
to their roosting-place, one in the belfry of the old 
church and the other on a beam at the old barn. 

The hot summer days are over, the wheat is in 
shock, and the young owls are flying about. Now the 
two grey hunters are doubly busy, feeding and teach- 
ing their young ones many things that are only known 
to wild creatures. When this education is complete 
and the young ones can fare for themselves, they are 
at liberty for a season; but only a short one, for by 
next April there are two more young ones in the hole 
of the beech tree. What an act of mercy and justice it 
was when it was made law that traps were not to be set 
on upright poles for these lovely creatures of the night. 
Nothing was more heartrending to the true lover of 
bird life than to see one of these birds hanging down 
the side of a pole, its beautiful legs lacerated and torn 
by the jaws of a steel trap, _ Let us hope that the day 
is not far distant when our eyes shall be opened more 
to the beautiful things the Creator has so freely given to 
us, and every living creature, great and small, receive 
more mercy at the hand of man. 


NOTICE.—In next week’s issue of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW will be published an 
‘article by Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes, entitled, 


floats out at the open pitch-hole at one end of the barn. 


“The Lord of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SATURDAY Review welcomes the free expression 

in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public im- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


ENGINEERING AS AN ART 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpay Revi—Ew 
oe should like to thank Mr. MacColl for an 


idea. His suggestion that the greatest sustained art 
effort is in the realms of machinery and engineering 
ives the arty, clever young men their congé. Surely 
he has ‘* beaten to a frazzle’’ the Futurists, Cubists, 
Vorticists and any otherists. In their wildest revolu- 
tionary moments they never dreamed that the despised 
engineer might all the time satisfy their hunger for 
esthetic discovery. Their eyes were blind. 

And yet this may well be the case. Art has no more 
finality than literature, music, mathematics or religion. 
The mighty Leonardo (now only a fifth-rater according 
to Mr. Berenson) would, without reason, weep at the 
jdols of to-day, just as our masters of to-day (if they 
exist) would shed tears over the forward movements of 
the year 2022. What, indeed, will they be up to, these 
young men of the twenty-first century? Will the acres 
of machinery in the engineering department of the 
South Kensington Museum be the future supply for the 
National Gallery and the British Museum? Will 
Stephenson’s ‘‘ Puffing Billy ’’ be accounted a primi- 
tive, and taken in procession to Trafalgar Square? 
Stranger things have happened. Have not masters of 
criticism acclaimed the Byzantine mosaics as esthetic 
dreams? Yet “‘ Puffing Billy ’’ runs them close. There 
have been dreadful lapses in art criticism. | With 
Greece behind them it will always be a puzzle that 
Byzantine and early Christian pictorial art could have 
been so atrocious. Have not masterful modern critics 
(still going strong) acclaimed in the Press the greatness 
of Leighton and MacWhirter? Year in and year out 
have they acclaimed them. Then why not ‘‘ Puffing 
Billy’ as a primitive? 

Years ago I defended the esthetic significance of en- 
gineering against the high-brow architects who con- 
demned Charing Cross bridge as an eye-sore and dis- 
grace to London. It was proposed, in a grandiose 
scheme, to supplant the present structure with an en- 
gineer’s renaissance idea of what a London bridge 
should really be: a mixture of the Victoria Memorial 
and the more flamboyant Seine bridges. The present 
bridge is beautiful, insomuch as it carries out the 
original constructional intention, and is free from the 
artistic atrocities of your engiheer-architect, such as 
is seen in the appalling iron bridge at Hammersmith, 
with its stone traditions translated into cast-iron, Char- 
ing Cross bridge is purely constructional, and is there- 
fore a witness to Mr. MacColl’s contention that honest 
engineering may be considered an art: I am: not so 
sanguine as he appears to. be (perhaps the lure of para- 
dox is a factor), but if modern engineering: is really a 
contribution to art, it is unconscious. Att any rate, it is 
free from the present-day. bane of self-consciousness. 
We may hazard the theory that Egyptian art was un- 
conscious : it was self-expression : yet some of us, visit- 
ing the British Museum, see its amazing strength in 
comparison with Greece. There is a simple steel rail- 
way bridge, uncamouflaged, at Richmond, which. grips 
one with its intensity of purpose, and in which every 
bolt has its meaning. Whatever it signifies it is ex- 
pressed in terms. of honest material. Is this art? We 
Students of the past must not be too sanguine, The 
future may reveal certain things: which are undreamed 
of in our philosophy. 


CRITICISM AND THE CINEMA 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review 


SIR,—As one who has long taken a deep interest in 
motion-picture craft, and more. especially in the work 
of Mr. D. W.. Griffith, I enjoyed reading your recent 
criticism of ‘ Orphans of the Storm.’ Moreoyer, | was 
pleased to find that one review, out of the many, con- 
firmed my_own impressions. But there are a few points 
which, I think, may be. open to discussion, seeing that 
mney relate to a wider issue than that of one particular 


While agreeing, for instance, with the comparison 
made between ‘ Way Dowa East’ and ‘ Orphans. of 
the, Storm,’ I think, the conclusions. thus drawn. are 
hardly fair to the producer of these two picture-plays, 
For, whatever he may have said regarding their respec- 
tive merits, I am very sure he understands which of 
them is, the SURECIOY- in art and, beauty. Indeed, Mr. 
Griffith’s, aim always has been to give prominence to 
psychological values; with and from, his very first, pro- 
duction, he has originated and developed technique 
essentially for the presentation of intimate and natural 
emotion, although, meeting with severe criticism at 
every turn. and from every quarter.. Intimate beauty, 
as your review terms it, has. been the prey of, critics. for 
many years—critics not only of the film world but of the 
worlds of literature and drama; for them it has been, the 
object of cheap. ridicule and excessive satire. The 
situation becomes even more ironical when your review 
chides Mr. Griffith for. quite, opposite ‘‘ faults,’’ The 
beauty of ‘ Way Down East’ was not, as you hint, an 
unconscious contribution; it was a deliberate, an em- 
phatic, answer to the, challenge of- contemporary. pro- 
ducers and critics. who avowed that such beauty (that 
of real, homely people and rural backgrounds) could not 
result in, a successful picture-play. 

But consider the incongrugus attitude of crities here : 
men of repute in art spheres praising the thrilling 
climax, but condemning every other part, as ‘‘ pad- 
ding,’’ ‘‘ dull,”’ ‘‘ boring,’’ and so on! And ‘ Or- 
phans of the Storm,’ presumably because it has less of 
this ‘‘ padding,”’ gains far more praise from intelligent 
quarters than did its predecessor. 

How, then, is one to regard screen art, amidst all 
these ill-judged yet influential opinions? How is it that 
Mr. Griffith became an acknowledged. [sic] artist only 
when he introduced. an ice-floe spectacle; and is hailed 
as a great artist now that he introduces more spectacle 
to the (comparative) exclusion of soul? Not that I fear 
he will be misguided—I regard his present policy as 
more or less diplomatic—but I wonder when general 
and sane criticism will be offered the new craft. 

I intrude with these personal remarks that you may 
the better understand my delight at your judgment. 
High-class, journals rarely pay attention to the films, 
and when they do so it is merely to enlarge upon and 
ridicule a few natural shortcomings. But I fail to see 
logic or purpose in pointing out faults while, at the 
same time, there is not the slightest intention of deal- 
ing with those photo-plays which strive to follow the 
advice thus given. Were the intelligent section of the 
Press to treat picture-plays not only with the respect 
but also with the insight which your own notable Re- 
view has shown, then Mr. Griffin surely would find it 
practicable to abandon the now necessary “ faults *’; 
then would there be more producers to follow the path 
at present open only to those with his exceptional cour- 
age, ingenuity, and resources; and then, too, would 
there be less cause for alarm at the influence of the 
films. 

I am, etc., 


. Paris 
99 Manor Road, Brockley, S.E.4 


THE CONSERVATIVE OPPORTUNITY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
SIR,—The principal reason for the imminent fate 


Old Isleworth. 


of the Coalition Government is undoubtedly the want 
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of a strong Opposition. Human nature, even among 
statesmen, is such that outside criticism is a necessity 
to correct action. Again, in my humble opinion, too 
much has been made of “ specialists ’? as Ministers. 
The specialist loses sight of economy, and of all out- 
side considerations, in his zeal for his hobby. Skilled 
specialists should give evidence. Ministers should 
consider this evidence and frame plans upon it, and upon 
their own experienced judgment, with regard to 
finance. These specialists, however, in their delight 
at getting a chance to show how clever they are in 
their own lines, have magnified their ministries into 
great departments of State, at tremendous cost. The 
present necessity for reduction in expenditure has 
been fatal to several of the Ministers, and I fear 
that their ‘‘ establishments ” will leave a trail of pen- 
sions and gratuities to suck the life-blood of the State 
for many years. 

Apparently we are to have a Conservative Ministry 
in power, at least until an election has settled Govern- 
ment for a period. Yet no one among those con- 
cerned, even of irresponsible individuals, has framed 
any sort of policy to be adopted by the coming Party. 
May I therefore suggest a policy to be considered ? 

First, as to the House of Lords. I would repeal the 
Act of Mr. Asquith entirely. Then, let the House of 
Lords consist of 250 or 300 peers, selected by the whole 
body of peers, together with such others as may be 
created during the Parliament by His Majesty. By 
this method you will get rid of those peers who are 
non compos mentis or have brought disgrace upon 
their order by vice, reckless extravagance or other- 
wise. Also you will restore the old constitutional 
check which has hitherto brought irreconcilable differ- 
ences to an end and vindicated the final determination 
of the Commons. May I add that the old rule that 
peers should take no part in elections should be con- 
siderably relaxed? For the old rule, that representa- 
tion should go with taxation, has been abrogated in 
effect by the placing of the heaviest burdens of direct 
taxation upon peers who have no voice in voting these 
taxes. 

Secondly, that care should be taken that soldiers or 
sailors who received, as it were, the freedom of the 
British Empire, by having the franchise granted them, 
even though under age, should be given the same vote 
that they are entitled to in local matters by the Parish 
Councils Act of 1894, and now withheld by reason of 
the repeal of Clause 44 of that Act by the Act of 1918, 
called, curiously enough, the Representation of the 
People Act. 

Thirdly, that measures should be taken to secure 
economies while maintaining true efficiency in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Fourthly, that while maintaining Free Trade, diplo- 
matic means, and others of a peaceful kind, should be 
taken to secure reciprocity, such as that while we allow 
foreign fishing boats to enter our harbours and sell 
their produce on the same terms as our boats, when 
the shoals reach Dutch, Belgian or French ports, our 
boats should be equally ‘‘ free of the market,” instead 
of being mulcted in heavy sums before being allowed 
to land fish. To return to England loses their chance 
of a fresh catch, as the shoals of fish travel. 

I am, etc., 
W. J. CHALK. 

The Limes, Crawley, Sussex. 


THE LATE EMPEROR CHARLES 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The death of the Emperor Charles brings the 
Habsburg question once more into prominence. Briefly, 
the situation might be summarized as follows: Otto, 
the dead Emperor’s little son, succeeds him in his 
claims to the throne of Hungary. There is, it is true, 
a shade of difference between his claim and that of his 
father, but the importance has been much exaggerated. 
The rights of the man who has actually been crowned 


with the Holy Crown are, indeed, indisputable in Hun 
garian eyes: this is shown by the fact that even Peat 
Magyars who opposed Charles’s return most yehem. 
ently never denied his title to the throne: but it js a 
mistake to imagine that when the King is dead, his heir 
is not recognized as such. There are few in Hunga 
who would be prepared to dispute Otto’s right to 4 
ceed, and to be crowned in his father’s place; and 
were they to do so, they would be ignoring historic 
usage altogether. The fact is that Otto is king, and 
has the right to be crowned—final endorsement of his 
claims; but if another were crowned instead, in viola- 
tion of Otto’s rights, that other would receive the 
nation’s allegiance; for the claim of right has never 
yet made headway in Hungary against the claim of the 
man actually crowned. The question remains: What 
objection is there to Otto’s rights being endorsed 
coronation with the Holy Crown? He cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be dubbed a ‘‘ war-criminal.” 
The only answer, then, lies in the objections of the 
Little Entente. Here is the crux of the matter: if the 
Little Entente’s claim to decide who shall rule Hungary 
is admitted by the Great Powers, then that coterie of 
States may quite logically put forward other claims 
in the future, e.g., to veto Hungary’s alliances, to 
regulate her tariffs, or to determine the nature and 
scope of her immigration laws. That way lies the end 
of independence, for any protest will be silenced, as at 
present, by the rattle of sabres. Regent Horthy de- 
clared, a few days ago, that the Little Entente alone 
barred Otto’s passage to the throne. Lack of space 
forbids an examination of the desirability, from the 
European standpoint, of a recognition of his rights. 
Suffice it to say, broadly, that the House of Habsburg 
holds the peculiar position of being the sole agent 
capable of checking the spread into Central Europe of 
Balkan conditions and—even more dangerous—the 
Balkan mentality. ‘‘ Balkanism’”’ (a disease almost 
identical with barbarism) extends at present to the Alps. 
It is high time that we allowed the only possible an- 
tidote to be administered. It is an old remedy, and has 
always succeeded. 

I am, etc., 

‘* BRITANNICUS ” 


A PARADISE OF SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REeviEw 


SIR,—You have had of late two very amusing letters 
from Geneva dealing with Switzerland. They both 
make excellent reading, but you will perhaps allow a 
Swiss to point out that they contain certain mis-state- 
ments of facts which your correspondent has evidently 
made for the sake of his epigrammatic and artistically 
delivered antitheses. Although I fully appreciate these 
endeavours, I cannot but challenge some of the asser- 
tions in which your correspondent delights. 

It is hard to hear that we have no native art in 
Switzerland and that we are content with mediocrity, 
that consequently we can have ‘‘ no poets, statesmen, 
dramatists and painters or any of the more supreme 
achievements in intellect, beauty or wit.” It is the 
curse of Switzerland, being a tri-lingual nation, that 
as soon as a Swiss has attained any kind of fame the 
big nation, speaking the same language as the part of 
Switzerland to which he belongs, embraces him as one 
of its sons. It is perhaps as well to state that 12 per 
cent. of all the receivers of the different Nobel prizes 
were of Swiss nationality, including one winner of the 
literary Nobel Prize. It is grotesque to have to reply 
to an article pretending that there is no native art in 
Switzerland. England rightly boasts of Hans Holbein, 
the younger, who won his great fame in London. Yet 
he, although born in the neighbouring part of Germany, 
was educated in Basle, a citizen of Basle and the hus- 
band of a lady of that town. His nationality may be 
disputed; it cannot, however, be denied that Fuseli, 
Calame, Stauffer, Welti, Bécklin, Burnand and Hodler 
were Swiss. It may be as well to remind your corres 
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dent, who thinks us a nation without poets, that not 
only Gottfried Keller, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and 
Carl Spitteler are Swiss, but that the Times Literary 
Supplement only last year declared that there is no lack 
of poets in Switzerland to-day, that “* there is, in fact, 
a high degree of original inspiration in the most impor- 
tant of the younger Swiss poets”; that Nietzsche de- 
clared Spitteler the finest of German esthetic writers; 
that Professor Robertson, when giving an extensive 
account of Spitteler’s works in the Fortnightly Review, 
wrote: ‘‘ Not a few well-balanced minds in Germany 
and France have, since the passing of Nietzsche, re- 
ed Spitteler as a kind of sleeping Barbarossa who 
would some day wake to assume the long unclaimed 
tre in German poetry ” ; that Rousseau was a citizen 
of Geneva; that Swiss, too, were Madame de Staél, 
Benjamin Constant and Henri Frédéric Amiel. Any- 
one who has but a slight idea of German literature 
knows that during part of the eighteenth century this 
literature was renewed from Ziirich, and that Bodmer 
and Breitinger were the men who gave it a new aim 
and a new standard; that Zirich at this time was the 
centre of all German-speaking countries. No 
one has yet disputed that Switzerland has produced 
t educationists. Besides Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg were Swiss citizens. And Jacques Dal- 
croze, the musician-pedagogue, is one too. 

No Swiss will claim that his country has produced a 
larger proportion of great men than other nations have 
done, but surely not all the energies of this country are 
concentrated upon the material side of life. If one 
considers that Switzerland, with a population of not 
4,000,000, keeps up seven universities and that 
nearly every Swiss town possesses a municipal theatre, 
the sneers of your correspondent seem rather curious. 
] admit that Swiss politics all deal with home affairs, 


that, as we have no power and no say in world-wide 


schemes, we are bound to use our wits on our own 
institutions, to try to ameliorate them and make our 
lives more and more worth living. We have in Switzer- 
land no opportunity either to exploit other peoples or to 
Christianize them. But if Swiss politicians concentrate 
their energy on home politics, must it follow that only 
the dust-bins and the canalization schemes benefit? If 
at Swiss universities one pays a half-yearly fee of 5s. 
per course and in English universities a fee of a guinea 
aterm, is that not an indication of the beneficial effects 
a well-developed educational system can have for the 
people? If higher education is more accessible in 
Switzerland to the penniless than in most parts of the 
world, and if educational credits in Parliament are 
never threatened by any kind of Geddes axe, is there 
really any reason for describing such a country as one 
that has decided ‘‘ to live by bread alone”? 
I think the answer to this question can be safely left 
to the unbiased reader. 
I am, etc., 
Pau. Lanc, 
Secretary of the London Group of the 
Nouvelle Société Helvétique. 
28 Red Lion Square, W.C.1 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION FOR IRELAND 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—-Capt. Cosby is quite right; the possession of 


firearms by most Irishmen is undesirable, but he should | 


not forget that the effective value of weapons is a rela- 
tive matter. His original solution was too simple; the 
method he now wishes to adopt for persuading the un- 
willing ones to give up their arms is a negation of his 
first proposal to cast all arms of every kind into the sea. 
He quite rightly asks for a lawfully constituted armed 
police force, whose duty would be to remove by force 
firearms in the possession of unauthorized persons ; the 
majority of these unauthorized persons, be it noted, also 


call themselves the lawfully constituted army of the | 
Irish Republic ! | 
This proposal is not new. The seizure of arms from + 


unauthorized persons is precisely what the Crown forces 
were in the process of doing when the truce was called. 
Had they, however, been permitted to subjugate Ireland 
by this means, the real problem would have been no 
nearer solution, for it is ultimately a psychological one. 
Irish men (not babies) cannot, by nature, stop short at 
pulling political faces at one another; their somewhat 
exclusive racial development has rendered them pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the test of political opinion by force, 
rather than by public approval. Weapons of all kinds 
are the manifestation of this force, and those who 
possess superiority in weapon power will govern Ire- 
land. If the Free State Government is to rule in 
Southern Ireland, it will not only have to support its 
authority by the armed force which Capt. Cosby advo- 
cates, but it will first have to seize the large quantity of 
munitions of war which the Republicans now possess, 
for they will not voluntarily throw them into the sea. 
Unless, therefore, a miracle takes place, Ireland will 
shortly be in the throes of civil war. 

During the period which has elapsed since the truce 
there has been no force, save only that of public opinion, 
which could have brought about a change in the per- 
verted moral qualities of the majority of Irishmen; 
murder and bloodshed do not stir their moral senses to 
the same degree as adverse political opinions do stir 
their non-moral senses. Witness the quite recent 
events: murder, arson, kidnapping, highway robbery, 
destruction of communications, even piracy, have all 
been practised in the name of liberty during the last few 
days with scarcely a voice being raised in protest. 

The reaction from the tragedy which is shortly to be 
enacted in Ireland may prove her salvation, for it is a 
force of this nature which is required to quicken the 
moral sense of Irishmen, and thus to solve the Irish 
problem. 

I am, etc., 
** ANGLO-SAXON ”’ 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


HORACE AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
To the Editor of the SaturDaY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Armstrong’s letter on the subject of Mr. 
Lloyd George, with its quotation of Horace’s Ode, Book 
III, 3, prompts me to send you my version of the first 
two stanzas, hoping you may think it worth insertion 
in this week’s Saturpay Review. For ‘ Auster’ read 
‘ Austin,’ for ‘ Hadria’ ‘ St. Stephen’s,’ and for ‘ Jove’ 
the Times. 


The upright man who holds his purpose fast, 
Hot-headed citizens with base demand, 

Nor face of tyrant, with its threat’ning scowl, 
Can shake from Resolution’s solid stand. 


Not Auster, restless Hadria’s ruler wild, 
Nor the great hand of Jove with levin ball: 
Let the whole world in fragments round him crash, 
The ruins may him strike, yet fearless all. 
I am, etc., 
D. GRAHAME 


Lincoln. 


MR. CLYNES AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Clynes has been a really fine man. And 
I sincerely hope that he will be so again some day. But 
at present, as ‘‘ leader ” of that dangerous chaos which 
calls itself the Labour Party, he reminds me of a small 
boy who was seen holding on desperately to a chain 
attacned to the collar of a huge dane. ‘‘ Where are 
you taking that big dog?” said a sympathetic old gentle- 
man. ‘I have got to find out where he wants to go” 
was the reply. 


I am, etc., 
FREDERICK C. COLEY 


Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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EVOLUTION AND WILLIAM MORRIS 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Golding’s article on William Morris turns 
on the distinction between major and minor poets and 
artists, and on Morris’s relation to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. 

Is ‘Sigurd’ the work of a minor poet ? It runs to nearly 
ten thousand long lines, and is considerably longer than 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ with which one is tempted to compare 
it. ‘Sigurd’ is a finer poem than ‘ Paradise Lost.’ By 
comparison the latter is stagey, unreal and pretentious 
in its main subject-matter, and involved in language. 
Milton never for a moment thinks that the relations 
between God and man are as he represents them : nor 
does he for a moment believe in the supernatural as he 
describes it. ‘Sigurd’ is a real story, singularly free from 
anything stagey or affected, honest to the core and the 
very mirror of truth, showing an insight into the point 
of view of primitive man towards the supernatural, 
which ranks with the highest flights of genius. And 
who shall say how far Morris has given a true account 
of man’s dealings with the supernatural? On that point 
it would be interesting to hear the opinion of an eastern 
who had not lost the traditional point of view of the east. 

Are we to consider ‘ Paradise Lost’ the work of a 
minor poet? Is every English poet since Shakespeare 
a minor poet? If so, the term is meaningless. 

Morris’s fame as a poet rests on ‘ Sigurd,’ ‘ Jason’ 
and the ‘Earthly Paradise’ : and Mr. Golding objects be- 
cause they are all stories of the past. Was Homer a sort 
of special correspondent at the siege of Troy? What of 
Shakespeare with King Lear, Julius Cesar, and the 
early Kings of England? What of Tennyson with the 
Arthur Legends, or Browning with ‘ The Ring and the 
Book’ ? Mr. Golding belittles such stories as ‘The House 
of the Wolfings,’ ‘The Roots of the Mountains,’ ‘ The 
Well at the World’s End,’ because they don’t conform 
to the idiom we associate with George Meredith and 
Walter Pater. Their pride is that they bring to the 
English language a quality of zest, of pungency, of 
colour which is an addition to its wealth: restored to it 
from the treasures of its past, endowed with new life, 
and woven into the web of simple speech, providing one 
of the very few antidotes to the poison of American and 
Colonial patois, and the cockneyisms of our big towns. 

Mr. Golding’s most serious charge against William 
Morris is that he sins against the light of evolution, 
and to drive that charge home he parodies the words of 
religion in describing the unpardonable sin, thus picking 
out William Morris as a prime offender against the first 
law of poetic and artistic life. Has he forgotten William 
Morris the prophet? Has he never read ‘ News from 
Nowhere?’ The teaching of Morris’s life, of everything 
he made and wrote and did, was that western civiliza- 
tion had taken a wrong turning, which must inevitably 
lead to disaster, and through disaster to a New Birth. 
His message was to kindle hope, by picturing what life 
should be like after the New Birth, illustrating his pic- 
ture from the past, when some such society as he hoped 
for was actually in existence—society in which Ulysses, 
Jason, A2neas, Sigurd, Grettir, verily played the part of 
men. In his superb prose romances he forsook history, 
and gave his imagination and his heart full play, and 
the result is a revelation of the depths of Morris’s 
nature, and the mature convictions which had been the 
growth of his whole life. 

It is in the evolution from Plato’s ‘Republic,’ through 
More’s ‘Utopia’ and ‘News from Nowhere’ that William 
Morris played his part, and if his dreams are not likely 
to be realized as soon as those of Jules Verne, and H. G. 
Wells, he will wait in good company. St. Augustine in 
his City of God, St. John in his Vision of the Church 
Triumphant, looked into the future as William Morris 
did—and they still wait. 

If such a looking forward is to be sneered at as 
medizvalism, because it takes what is best, and most 
fundamental in the past, as a foundation of experience 
on which to build, what shall we say of Mr. Golding’s 
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Victorianism, which chooses as its foundation those fac. 
tors which have proved most subject to change, of al] 
the changing elements of the late nineteenth century? 
I am, etc., 
LauRENCE W. Hopson 
Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Louis Golding’s attack on Morris in the 
Saturpay Review of March 11 is very interesting, Of 
course, like all great poets, Morris must go through the 
traditional trial before canonization, and Mr. Golding 
having cast himself for the part of Devil’s advocate, fills 
his office with no mean ability. His charges resolve 
themselves into two parts, of which the second is the 
more serious: (1) that Morris exercised more than one 
art, and (2) that he wrote in an antiquated idiom. 

Now the first of these charges is not a grave one, as 
Mr. Golding sees it hits not only Morris but Michael. 
angelo and Leonardo. For it is not a grave ch 
against an artist to say that he exercised many arts if 
he did them well; the critic must endeavour to show 
that the fruits are bad in themselves before he can per. 
suade us to condemn the tree. This Mr. Golding does 
not do. Michaelangelo was an architect, and he built 
the dome of St. Peter’s; he was a sculptor, and he 
carved the ‘ Moses’; he was a poet, and he wrote the 
verses on Night; he was a painter, and he painted the 
‘Creation of Man.’ Well, Morris was a painter, and 
he painted the ‘ Iseult’ which is at Kelmscott Manor; 
he was a printer, and he printed the Kelsmcott Chaucer; 


he was a stained-glass maker, and made the windows at . 


Birmingham ; he was a tapestry-weaver, and made the 
Orchard tapestry; he was a novelist, and wrote ‘ The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles’; he was a poet, and 
wrote ‘ Sigurd the Volsung.’ Let Mr. Golding show 
us wherein the ‘ Sigurd’ fails as an epic, or the Orchard 
as a tapestry, and we shall be more readily impressed. 

With Mr. Golding’s other charge I have more sym- 
pathy. It does at first sight seem a pity that ‘ The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles’ and ‘ The Roots of the 
Mountains’ should be written in a diction which is 
beautiful, no doubt, but an invention or gathering of 
Morris’s own; still, the charge has been brought before 
against an earlier poet, and by a great critic, and the 
poet so condemned has survived in spite of it. In his 
‘ Discoveries’ (1641) Ben Jonson wrote: ‘‘ Spenser, in 
affecting the ancients, writ no language.” Yet Spenser 
is more read to-day than ‘‘ well-languaged ” Samuel 
Daniel, whose diction, though he was born two years 
before Shakespeare, is as modern as Waller's. This 
difficulty of an archaistic diction is greatest for the 
poet’s contemporaries; afterwards it becomes merged by 
time in the strangeness belonging to the past as a whole, 
and ceases to matter. ; 
I am, etc., 

LopcE, JUN. 

Upper Holcombe, Painswick. 


A NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReviEw 


SIR,—Two years ago we issued an account of the 
principles upon which the new public school at Bem- 
bridge was founded. In view of the public interest 
then shown in the scheme, we desire to submit a brief 
statement of some of the developments in connexion 
with the school, and of actual things done. 

1. Those responsible for the intellectual work of the 
school (which takes boys to the standard of University 
scholarship and entrance examinations) have f 
that the liberal provision for the study and practice of 
arts and crafts has acted favourably on the quality 
the academic work. Moreover, it has been found 
boys, who under a more restricted curriculum would be 
considered backward, have been enabled to find ade- 
quate means of self-expression. 
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2. Experiments have been made, not in revolutionary 
methods of government, but with the object of getting 
adequate co-operation from the boys in the work of the 
school and increasing their own interest. Thus certain 
extra activities of the school have been organized as 
ilds forming small fraternities with regular meetings 
for the study and discussion of their work and its 
organization. The boys pass to the higher ranks of 
the guilds as they qualify by industry and efficiency. 
They are largely self-governing. The Guild of Printers 
roduces on its own press the school newspaper, and 
all the guilds undertake appropriate and distinctive 
activities. 

3. The study of English literature and particularly of 
modern literature is carried out on the basis of work- 
ing through the existing literary interests of the boys. 
Some of the senior boys have undertaken and carried 
through a local survey and, in a volume shortly to be 
published, have dealt with the historical, literary, scien- 
tific and human aspects of the country amid which their 
school is situated. The intellectual stimulus from this 
enterprise has been seen in their English work gener- 
ally. 

4. The school museum and art gallery is worked on 
a new and perhaps unique plan. No permanent collec- 
tion of exhibits is attempted, but each term there is a 
new exhibition. The subjects of these have already 
included Drawings by Children of Other Lands, the 
History of the Isle of Wight, National Arts and Crafts, 


and Italian Pictures, as well as exhibitions each summer 


of the work of the boys of the school. The object of 
this method of using the museum is to attempt to bring 
greater breadth into the school life and interests. 


5. The historical teaching of the school includes, as 
part of the regular curriculum, a course on the history 
and institutions of America, and in this connexion one 
part of the school library is devoted to a representative 
collection of books dealing with many aspects of 
American history and institutions. This work is helped 
by the advice of a committee including leading Ameri- 
can professors and educationists. 

If any of your readers desire further information and 
will apply to the Honorary Warden at Yellowsands, 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight, it will be gladly supplied. 

We are, etc., 
W. R. INGE, H. W. NeEvinson, 
Henry CAVENDISH BENTINCK, HAROLD LASKI, 


Cuas. F. G. MASTERMAN, Buxton, 
P.C. J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 


Yellowsands, Bembridge, I.W. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The affairs of the Memorial are approaching 
a crisis, and on the decision of the Executive, endorsed 
by the General Committee, will undoubtedly depend the 
future welfare of the project. It is, therefore, urgent 
that those who are competent to give an opinion on 
the different proposals now being dealt with should 
realize that the occasion is one of importance. More- 
over, there is the question of the disposal of 
public funds. The report adopted by the Executive 
and General Committee on March 23, 1909, has been 
scrapped, and of the new proposals now before the 
Executive the subscribers should be fully informed, 
because they do not in the least conform to the original 
conditions. 

In 1909 the Executive numbered forty-two persons 
and the General Committee 250. The attendances now 
at the meetings do not reach a score. It is much 
hoped, therefore, that subscribers and others will move 


‘in the matter. 


I am, etc., 
Pott. 


Putney. 


Reviews 
THE SEVENTH WIFE OF HENRY VIII 


Tudor Ideals. By Lewis Einstein. Bell. 14s. 
net. 


R. EINSTEIN is widely read in his subject, and 

he gives a general view of Tudor life in England 
which is of value for its comprehensiveness. He pulls 
the period together and presents it in the round. He 
seldom, however, succeeds in arresting our attention 
and even more seldom succeeds in satisfying it. He 
has to an excessive degree the generalizing mind, and 
generalizations, when they are careful and true, have 
too often an air of platitude. The writer with strong 
prejudices, an assured command of language and a 
sufficient lack of reverence for the truth, can generalize 
and be brilliant. But the average honest historian, if 
he generalizes to excess, cannot escape dullness. 


One of Mr. Einstein’s generalizations is of direct 
interest and application to present politics. The Tudor 
monarchy was the product of an urgent necessity for 
reconstruction in every province of the national life. 
Civil war and social revolution had left the old order in 
ruins. The community had to be established afresh and 
new sources of authority had to be found. This neces- 
sity for reconstruction was the opportunity of the new 
dynasty and explains its rapid increase of power. Here, 
however, Mr. Einstein seems to have missed the real 
moral of the period, so far as it is of value to ourselves. 
The Tudor power began by being personal and popular. 
It ended by becoming official and bureaucratic and by 
endeavouring to impose on the English people some- 
thing which they have never for long been able to 
tolerate or forgive. King Henry VIII, so long as he 
merely executed philosophers or changed his wives, 
exalted his ministers or sent them to the block, and 
behaved in other respects like a merely human tyrant, 
might lord it securely ‘‘ with most prevailing tinsel.” 
But when tyranny grew into a system, when it became 
organized and official, as under Elizabeth, when it 
worked through committees and commissions, when the 
land became covered with a network of authorities de- 
scending from the Queen in Council to the humble agent 
or inspector who arrested people or reported upon their 
conduct in distant villages, the temper of the nation 
changed. 

This aspect of the Tudor despotism has been 
strangely neglected. There is nowhere any satisfac- 
tory or adequate account of the systematic attempt of 
the Tudors, the most systematic and most nearly suc- 
cessful attempt made in our history, to introduce bureau- 
cracy into England. Of the many reasons given in 
our histories why King Charles I was dethroned and 
decapitated, perhaps the most important of all has passed 
almost without comment. Yet the authorities are 
plentiful and decisive. No such record of bureaucratic 
achievement exists in the annals of any country as the 
Acts of the Privy Council under Elizabeth. These 
Acts have for years been accessible in thirty substan- - 
tial volumes edited by Sir William Dasent. They have 
even been recommended to the attention of under- 
graduates by our Universities. Nevertheless it seems 
to have escaped the attention of the many readers which 
these Acts must surely have secured that one of the 
reasons why Cromwell was able to abolish the monarchy 
was that for many people it had ceased to be a 
monarchy. It had become an official hierarchy in which 
the real tyrant was the statute book administered by 
local magistrates. Shakespeare was writing as an 
Elizabethan when he caused one of the followers of 
Jack Cade to exclaim : ‘* The first thing we do, let’s kill 
all the lawyers.” The plays of the time corroborate 
the sober records of the chronicler. The despot against 
whom Hampden rose was less His Majesty King Charles 
than the local Sir Giles Overreach, who knew, as such 
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men under a complicated bureaucratic system will 
always know, how to turn the laws and regulations to 
his own profit, and how to hide his private ambitions 
under the ample petticoat, or perhaps we should say 
farthingale, of Queen Dora. 

The rise and fall of bureaucracy under Elizabeth and 
her two successors has yet to be treated as it deserves. 
Meanwhile a few evenings spent with Dasent’s Acts of 
the Privy Council or with the Calendar of 
State Papers, supplemented by even a slight 
knowledge of the. literature of the period, will 
at any rate suffice to show any investigator who is 
not under the absolute dominion of established ideas, 
that it was Dora rather than Henrietta Maria who 
ruined Charles. The impulse of Englishmen towards 
liberty in the seventeenth century arose at least as much 
from a general dislike of the interference of the State 
with the private concerns of the citizen as from a dis- 
like of taxation without representation, or from an 
interest in religious doctrine and practice. Under the 
bureaucratic regime of James I, an Englishman might be 
arrested in a remote village in Yorkshire upon orders 
from London for eating meat on a day when it was 
against the law to do so, for uttering ‘‘ lewd words” 
(i.e., words shocking to the authorities), or for wearing 
a sword two inches longer than was prescribed. Con- 
greve put the larger portion of English history in a 
nutshell when he wrote: ‘‘ If the English want a may- 
pole, they will have a maypole.” 

The moral for this generation is plain. We have 
seen in our own time, as a result of hard necessity, 
another great attempt to establish government by 
bureaucracy. But already the signs of rebellion are clear 
upon every side. No one who has read English with 
an eye for the underlying motives of our race can doubt 
that there will shortly be a tremendous reaction. The 
lesson we derive from a study of Tudor ideals is that 
the English spirit cannot be broken or even depressed 
for more than a moment by the discipline necessarily 
imposed upon most grcat nations in a time of crisis. 
The Tudors, after a period of internal disaster and dur- 
ing a period of foreign menace, disciplined England in 
order that she might be reconstructed and be made safe. 
But when the necessity had passed, and when tyranny, 
from being the personal prerogative of an accepted 
leader, became the blind pressure of an organized 
system, the English nation rebelled and showed once 
for all that not thus could its spirit be either broken or 
misled. We may wait confidently to-day for history 
to repeat itself. 

Meanwhile we would point out that Henry VIII had 
a seventh wife, not mentioned in the history books, who 
survived him and who was to prove the ruin of his 
posterity. If only he had had the prevision to send 
Queen Dora to the block previous to his own demise 
the story might have had a happier ending. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


On the Trail of the Pigmies. By Dr. Leonard 
John Vander Bergh. Fisher Unwin. 12s.6d. 
net, 


HIS is a vivid record of observations made among 

some of the tribes inhabiting British East Africa 
and the Uganda Protectorate. Father Vander Bergh 
begins with the Wanyika, who live nearer the coast 
than the others. They cultivate arrowroot and maize, 
the women doing most of the work. They make them- 
selves lugubriously happy on the juice of palms which 
brews itself over night, but it is not a brew which even 
the most extreme anti-prohibitionist will commend. 
The huts are exceedingly primitive, and in their menage 
cattle come first, wives second. Food supply is abund- 
ant, but there is no storage against ever-recurrent 
famine. Physically strong, the people are weak of 
will and ‘‘ laissez-faire moralists.’’” The women are 
good mothers—martyrs, indeed, to maternity. For 
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frequent child-bearing makes them Prematurely oj 
while their husbands remain sleek. Polygamy is the 
ideal, but the high (initial) cost of wives conduces to 
monogamy. The marriages are entirely exogamous 
which the author appears to regard as obedience toa 
first law of nature! An interesting description js 
given of the elaborate funeral dance, which appears to 
have considerable artistic excellence, and even its 
sexual suggestiveness is meant to indicate that the 
vacant place must be filled as quickly as possible. 

do not believe in ‘* race-suicide,”’ the Wanyika. 


The Wakamba are a Bantu tribe occupying a large 
territory which begins west of the station of Mariakani 
on the Uganda railroad. They simply bristle with 
idiosyncrasies, such as chipping their front teeth to 
sharp points (the better for tearing up raw meat) 
and screwing in artificial ones when their own break 
off; or drinking the raw blood of a bullock, which they 
are able to tap without slaughter; or pecking off their 
eyebrows with tweezers. They will do anything for 
beauty, the Wakamba, whether it be scarifying the 
skin, or shaving the head in patterns, or hangi 
trinkets to the top of the ear as well as to the lower lobe. 
They are not pleasant companions for the olfactorily 
sensitive, for the daubing of the body with rancid butter 
is so profuse. Although the men are not quite so list. 
less and lackadaisical as the Wanyika, the only labour 
at which they do not lack enterprise is the making of 
beer. They are also inordinately fond of snuffing, and 
Father Vander Bergh recommends the Wakamba brand 
to anyone who is addicted to the habit and wishes to 
stop. An interesting feature, which is known else. 
where, is the avoidance of the mother-in-law after the 
birth of the first child. The speciality of the Wakamba 
is their sense of hearing: ‘‘ they can speak to one 
another ia ordinary conversational tones at a distance 
of one hundred yards without difficulty.”’ 


‘* As is the world on the banks, so is the mind of 
man,”’ and a good illustration is afforded by the philo- 
sophy and temperament of the Wakikuyu who inhabit 
Kikuyu, within easy reach of Nairobi. The air is 
fresh, the climate is delicious, the aspect is evergreen, 
the fruits of the earth abound, and in that environment 
there live the Wakikuyu—with gentle manners, har- 
monious conversation, imperturbable temper, modest 
dances, and pleasing smiles. Sensitive spirits too, 
with more than one form of confessional when they 
have sinned against tradition or against nature. For 
the distinction between transgressions of tribal mores 
and the really deadly sins, like incest, is clearly in their 
minds. And yet these gentle folk expose those who 
are sick unto death, and leave them in the bush to the 
hyenas. Dr. Vander Bergh explains this ethical 
paradox in terms of the conviction which these 
religious and reflective people cherish, that death is 
not a natural event, but rather an accident brought 
about by the mistakes and transgressions of the persons 
responsible for the welfare of their dependents. Sin is 
the root of all evil; the result of sin is death; and death 
is contagious. Thus the exposure, which seems so 
cruel, has a philosophical as well as a biological basis, 
and there is no lack of sorrow in observing the rule. 


A journey of a hundred miles from the garden of 
Kikuyu brings the traveller to the bleak prairie of 
Masailand, and the antithesis of the tribes is diagram- 
matic. No doubt the differences in hereditary ‘‘nature” 
(race) are accentuated by the differences in environ- 
mental ‘‘ nurture ’’ (climate), for the Masai are blood- 
thirsty, almost sour, undomesticated, and very carni- 
vorous. On the other hand, the men show unsurpass' 
courage, whether on a raid or a lion-hunt. The pity 
is that the Masai are on the verge of absolute dissolu- 
tion as a tribe and as a people. This is due, according 
to Dr. Vander Bergh, to three chief causes: the late 
marriages of the warriors, the prevalence of free love, 
and the spread of syphilis. 


The account of the Wakavirondo is full of interest. 
For instance, the characteristic knocking out of the 
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front teeth, which makes the mouth fall in badly, | ‘ Lord Jim,’ that George and Hichens are ‘‘ more com- 
ee tai ed as a device to prevent death from starva- | petent artisans’ than Dickens or Zola. He says a 
is gare of lockjaw. great many other things of an equally surprising nature, 
~~ picture of the Mambuti pigmies is fascinating. | and seems to be attempting, with extreme violence, to 
~ z the smallest human beings (the women averag- | tear the sorry scheme of literary tradition into shreds, 
They a feet) and true children of the forest. so as to build a nest for his own peculiar conception of 
= eat the produce of the forest; they shelter under trees Mr. Conrad’s genius. He makes various clever re- 
Pas; they make huts of the twigs and leaves of the marks, but throws no fresh light on to the beautiful 
forest; they need no open space or sunshine; and they are as | mind of that admirable author. It is to Mr. Mencken’s 


happy Without cover or shelter as they are under it. 


re clannish and always on the move; they are 
jae and given to ‘‘ watchful waiting ’’; they can 
kill an elephant with their little arrows and they have 
an innate objection to work. ** They live like the 
creeping thing's of the woods.’’ They are eupeptic and 
healthy, clean livers and very honest, without social 
aspirations, but very happy. They are monogamous 
and monotheistic. Long life to the pigmies. 

Dr. Vander Bergh has given us a charming book— 
the outcome of prolonged and sympathetic studies. It 
is often stranger than fiction, but it bears throughout 
the mark of the careful observer. The photographs 
are of great excellence and they always have their 

int. Whoever wishes an engrossing evening, let him 
follow the trail of the pigmies. 


MR. MENCKEN’S PREFACES 


A Book of Prefaces. By H. L. Mencken. Jona- 
than Cape. 7s. 6d. 


E found Mr. Mencken’s ‘ Prejudices ’ amusing, 

and we did not hesitate to commend his courage 
and his gusto. But there are other qualities needed for 
the making of a good critic, and the essays now before 
us prove that Mr. Mencken has much to learn, but is 
scarcely on the right road towards learning it. He 
has won a certain reputation as the Devil’s Advocate 
in American literature by deriding those sentimental 
writers of ‘‘ best-sellers ’’ and those champions of in- 
tellectual respectability who flourish in the cities of the 
Eastern States. His diatribes against the popular authors 
of his country are read here with an entertainment 
which would be more vivid if we were better acquainted 
with the writings of the victims. With the exception 
of one or two favourites of his own, Mr. Mencken 
sweeps away with contempt the whole of current Ameri- 
can writing. He expresses himself with force and con- 
viction, and as we read his denunciations we often find 
ourselves inclined to agree with him. But in ‘ A Book 
of Prefaces’ he partly abandons his destructive 
method, and praises the writers whom he admires. The 
value of a critic is always better shown in what he 
praises than in what he blames; the latter is the easier 
task, and needs less discernment. We take Mr. 
Mencken, therefore, on the constructive side, and we 
have to confess that he disappoints us. 

This new book—not very intelligibly named, since 
it does not introduce its subjects, but discusses them 
after they have been studied—consists of four extended 
essays. Of these, three profess to deal with the 
general work of three authors, one English, two Ameri- 
can. The fourth essay is a vigorous attack on the 
Puritan spirit in recent American thought and custom, 
and is an example of the drastic method already 
familiar to us in ‘ Prejudices.’ The three critical 
papers are more novel, because they reveal not the 
hatreds, but the loves, of Mr. Mencken. They deal 
with Mr. Conrad, who is known to everybody, and 
with Mr. Theodore Dreiser and Mr. James Huneker, 
whose work is not so familiar. These three appear to 
be Mr. Mencken’s prime favourites among recent 
English and American authors. He is loftily scornful 
of what other critics have said about Conrad, and 
sneers at ‘‘ the Conrad cult, so discreetly nurtured out 
of a Barabbasian silo.”” We do not know what a 
“ Barabbasian silo’’ is, but it sounds both perfidious 
and malodorous. Mr. Mencken, who is excessively 
allusive, mentions, in connexion with the author of 


credit that he admires Mr. Conrad, but he does. not 
show himself competent to account for his predilection. 

The chapters about Mr. Dreiser and Mr. Huneker are 
more interesting, partly, perhaps, because we know little 
about those writers, and depend on Mr. Mencken for 
information. Mr. Dreiser is an American novelist, of 
German extraction, who has been before the public, 
with a succession of elaborate novels, for a quarter of 
acentury. He has not received much favour from the 
reviewers, and Mr. Mencken, who, nevertheless, admires 
him very much, gives an overwhelming series of reasons 
why he should not be liked. ‘‘ The truth about 
Dreiser is that he... vacillates between a moral 
sentimentalism and a somewhat extravagant revolt.”’ 
Mr. Mencken, of course, enjoys the ‘‘ revolt ’’ and 
does not spare reproof of the ‘‘ moral sentimentalism.”’ 
We have not read Dreiser, and it is a drawback to Mr. 
Mencken’s method as a critic that, with an immense 
flow of powerful language, it fails to present an image 
of its subject. James Gibbons Huneker, “‘ the solitary 
Iokanaan in this tragic esthetic wilderness,’’ as his 
eulogist calls him, is somewhat better known here, for 
his volumes of dramatic and musical criticism were a 
good deal discussed. He wrote terribly bad English, 
but he was learned and he was in earnest; and, above 
all, he directed towards the gutter of oblivion the geyser 
of sentimental buttermilk. (We find it impossible to 
avoid adopting the style of Mr. Mencken!) For his 
latest critic he has the charm of being “ anti-Philis- 
tine,’’ and, as Mr. Mencken says, in his inimitable way, 
Huneker brandished a spear against the fat milch cow 
of wisdom. There does not seem to be much more to 
say about Huneker, but he makes a good tree from 
whose branches Mr. Mencken can snipe the regiment of 
imbeciles and Comstocks. 


OLD PLAYS AND NEW 


Mary of Scots. By John Peterson. Melrose. 5s. 
net. 


The Black Virgin. By Hermon Ould. Palmer. 
4s. 6d. net. 


T would be difficult to find a more complete contrast 

between the old traditions and the new possibilities of 
an art than is provided by the two plays before us, 
simultaneously published, it might seem, as by a de- 
liberate irony. The virtues Mr. John Peterson pos- 
sesses we feel we could safely accredit to Mr. Hermon 
Ould, who has no use for them. The virtues of Mr. 
Ould would be interpreted by his unconscious antag- 
onist as vices; heresies, rather, which no conformist 
playwright would care to discuss. 

First then, Mr. Peterson has left the mere creation 
of episode and psychological complication to the 
cinema. Like his predecessors in Greek tragedy, he 
prefers to select a drama which cannot afflict his hearers 
with the vulgar shock of surprise. In the eighteen- 
nineties he would have presented us with a variation 
upon ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ in the manner of 
that epoch. In the nineteen-twenties he follows the 
fashion of the biographical drama with a selection from 
the adventures of Mary Stuart. It is all done with 
praiseworthy devotion to historical event and a feeling 
for those more obvious and more spectacular moments 
which would have intrigued the managerial heart of 
Sir Herbert Tree. He has not been perturbed by the 
greater failure of Swinburne, and a note at the begin- 
ning of this volume makes it unlikely that he is aware 
of the lesser failure of Mr. Drinkwater. But these 
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others failed as poets; Mr. Peterson. succeeds with the 
success of the pageant-writer: 

The settings devised by Mr. Peterson show a bland 
ignorance of Reinhardt, Craig, Fraser, any modernist 
soever. They belong serenely to the photographic 
tradition which only in the remotest country towns re- 
mains unshaken. But we regret more the wooden, un- 
subtle psychology of the main actors. It is difficult to 
conceive Mary Stuart, the sinister and adorable, cruel 
and secret from the moment of her birth, whining 
‘* Torture? Ah, four months ago I would not willingl? 
have hurt a fly. See what men have brought me to, 
Henry!’’ It is not so much difficult as ludicrous to 
conceive this wild queen crying like a slapped school- 
girl, ‘‘ Oh, Bothwell, be nice to me!’’ The Bothwell of 
this drama is much attenuated from the splendid 
scoundrel of history, whom the Scottish State Papers, 
with more sense of dramatic idiom than Mr. Peterson, 
knew to be ‘‘ as naughty a man as liveth, as false as a 
devil, and one that the godly of this whole nation hath a 
cause to curse for ever.’’ 

The vernacular employed to give relief from the more 
grandiose language of the set scenes is consistent and 
racy. But Ruthven displays an inadequate knowledge 
of natural history which the author should correct. 
‘* Danger from a stinking parlez-vous like you? ’’ he 
asks. ‘‘ As much danger as from a rat in a hole when 
the ferrets are gathered about the entrance.’’ Ruthven 
should be informed that ferrets are not quite so diffident 
in their behaviour. 

If Mr. Peterson’s play should, as is not impossible, 
see the footlights before long, we should strongly 
counsel the deletion of Mary’s vision at the end of the 
play. Darnley’s house has been set ablaze, and Mary, 
made visionary in the poignant clarity of her conscience, 
sees ‘‘ on the wall above her head, set as if in the frame 
of a picture...the block...and the Headsman 
dressed in scarlet...’’ But it is easy to anticipate the 
rest. We are certain that the trumpery device which 
in so large a degree ensured the doom of Miss Dane’s 
* Will Shakespeare’ would deal no less scurvily with 
Mr. Peterson’s production. 

Mr. Hermon Ould will have no truck with school- 
book stories to provide him with his material. Far 
from it. He projects his story into the future; and the 
future for him, despite the ridiculously imminent date 
he gives it, is no mere anticipation of the passing of a 
law, such as Miss: Dane, to whom we have already re- 
ferred, demanded from us in her ‘ Bill of Divorce- 
ment.’ Technically, ‘ The Black Virgin’ could only 
attain its real effects with the assistance of every art of 
the newer theatre-craft. Its drama grows out of a 
time and condition when characters, now taken rightly 
or wrongly to be pathological exceptions from normal 
humanity, are allowed to express their loves and hates 
with the whole candour of the stage. This strange 
play is enacted in a hillside village of Southern Ger- 
many, a region where several journals and plays have 
already endeavoured to explain the type of love Mr. 
Ould displays in action. Hans is a young ‘‘ wander- 
bird ’’ for whom his older friend Johann has a pas- 
sionate affection. Howard, an Englishman, suddenly 

makes his appearance and interrupts their friendship by 
the strong mutual attraction which Hans and he exert 
upon each other. The point of rest in the play is pro- 
vided by Lena, who has fallen in love with the English- 
man, to redeem him, we anticipate, from the impasse 
whither he is straying. Yet the fact remains that 
throughout her love is not reciprocated. Only after 
Johann disappears from the scene in a fit of the 
hysteria which has accompanied him all through, Lena 
and Howard fall into each other’s arms, in a manner 
which efficiently brings the curtain down, but melo- 
dramatically shirks the issue which the whole play has 
propounded. We can no more object to Mr. Ould’s 
choice of subject that we can refuse to consider the 
monstrous calamity which underlies ‘ The Cenci.’ Yet 
we cannot see why the problem was worth stating at 
all if it was not worth a more courageous solution. 
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Where the Strange Trails Go Down, RB E 
Alexander Powell. Scribner’s. 15s, 


M®&. POWELL, an inveterate seeker after adv 
ture, was persuaded to guide a film-makin ex pn 
tion through Sulu, Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Java, § peti 
the Malay States and so to Cochin-China. In the bed 
before us he tries, with fair success, to write « ali 
hearted, care-free, casual narrative” of his wanderj 
only now and then touching on political or other gra 
questions. We do not wish to be pedantic in = 
with a book done frankly for the average reader's enter. 
tainment, but it seems to us that some of the statements 
and criticisms made in the serious Passages should 
have been supported by more evidence or at least accom. 
panied by indications where such evidence could be 
found. For example, when dealing with the Bugis of 
Celebes Mr. Powell naturally has a good deal to say of 
the tendency, more marked in them than in any other 
race, to run amok. This curious homicidal and suicidal 
frenzy has perhaps never been adequately treated in 
popular work of travel or ethnography, and Mr. Powel] 
here had a good opportunity. Instead of utilizin it, 
he merely tells an anecdote or so and alludes, without 
giving any authority, to an old practice on the Malabar 
coast of India, though there is no true resemblance be. 
tween running amok out of a sense of grievance against 
the world in general and any variety of outrage done in 
obedience to the principle of succession whereby the 
King or priest who slew the slayer is himself slain by 
his. successor. Again, the very serious charge brought 
against the British North Borneo Company ought to 
have been to some extent documented. Mr. Powell is 
better when rattling on in his brisk, shrewd way about 
the crocodile insurance in force in part of Netherlands 
India, whereby for a small weekly sum a hunter agrees, 
not to protect the insurer, but to recover his or her 
ornaments and jewels from the interior of the crocodile 
for the benefit of the bereaved ; or about the little ways 
in which native princes employ their leisure; or about 
the fine simplicity with which the right kind of white 
man, British, American or Dutch, manages rebel tribes. 
We like Captain Link’s method with the truculent Moro, 
whose head he kept for the others to gaze on, and on 
whose fez he wrote :— 
This is John Henry. 
John Henry Disobeyed Captain Link. 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. 
The book is very fully illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author’s party. 


PETRONIUS THE REALIST 


Petronius, Leader of Fashion. Translation and 
Notes. By J. M. Mitchell. Routledge. 
8s. 6d. net. 


R. MITCHELL, a classical teacher before the 

war, has, after five years of military service, 
published a translation of Petronius more likely to 
appeal to the twentieth-century man than the usual 
scholar’s version. He uses “‘ the equivalents which 
the intelligent cynic in the club would use to convey the 
same ideas to an audience analogous to that for which 
Petronius may be presumed to have written.” The 
result is a free and easy version which is very readable, 
and often happy in its equivalents, though the ‘* cynic 
in question must be quite alive to the slang of to-day. 
He is against lengthy paraphrases and maintains that 
English is not so cumbrous as it seems to indolent 
translators. But here and there he has filled out or 
written up his version, and to do that with an artist and 
a realist like Petronius is a hazardous, if not imperti- 
nent, proceeding. ‘‘ There’s a slump in our markets, 
but so there is abroad ’’ (p. 64), is up-to-date indeed, 
but an improvement on the Latin. One of the wives 
who are among the most life-like figures at the Banquet, 
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sto the other, ‘‘ Est te videre?’’ This is rendered, 
What a treat to see you, my dear!’’ ‘“‘ Is it really 
9” would be adequate. The frank and rank con- 
rsation of the materialists of the streets is the most 
* ing thing in the ‘ Satiricon.’ It is as up-to-date 
— as it was in the days of Nero, and has been ren- 
dered with spirit, though the version might occasionally 
have been nearer in taste and tone. The notes supply 
sely a good deal that is in the classical dic- 
tionaries. We are not quite happy about this reduc- 
tion of personal effort for the modern student, but itis | 
the fashion of the day, and Mr. Mitchell’s students, ‘we 
gather, have not much time for Latin. His version is 
due to the idea that, outside the Universities and a few 
schools, the classics are expounded by dull pedants. | 
We wonder how far that indictment is true to-day. 
With much that he says about the choice of authors we | 
ee, but we do not think the average teacher so prim | 
as he is pictured here. ; 

There is a rage for slang just now, and dignity of | 
any sort is out of fashion; but we doubt if all this loose- , 
ness is necessary for the understanding of a classic, | 
even one SO gay as Petronius. When all the moderns 
have finished with the English lauguage, ‘‘it will look,’’ 
as Mr. Dooley says, ‘‘ as if it had been run over by a 
musical comedy.’’ Mr. Mitchell is not altogether con- 
sistent; why does he use the solemn ‘‘ in-as-much as ’”’ 
(sic) for the simple Latin quia? His Introduction is 
quite interesting. | We cannot help wishing and _ be- 
lieving that the Petronius so piquantly described by 
Tacitus was the author of the ‘ Satiricon.’ But we do 
not believe that this medley of discreditable love-affairs 
and sordid adventures was the exposure of Nero which 
Petronius sent off just before committing suicide by 
imperial order. There are several reasons against 
stich a view. 

We have only a fragment of what Petronius wrote. 
Even so, he has given us two admirable stories—con- 
eéming the werwolf and the matron of Ephesus—the 
most satisfying criticism of Horace, enough “‘ horse- 
sense ’’ to please the modern advertiser, and puzzles 
enough concerning his purpose afd meaning to keep 
scholars busy for ever. He was a realist, but he was 
also.a parodist. That, we think, is certain, and it is 
quite possible that he was taking off the extravagances 
of the Greek romances. His rascals have the cool im-; 
pudence of Gil Blas without the occasional qualms of 
conscience. He is strangely modern in the suppression. 
of his own views. He neither approves nor condemns, 
andthe most that we can say of him is that he was ‘an 
inimitable observer of the human comedy and a lover of 
poetry. Was he, like Maecenas, a man of’ proved 
ability, who sank into the refinements of luxury and 
patronized poets? Such guesses are attractive, but 
notlikely, with the materials we possess, to be raised to 
probabilities. 


ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES 


A.Short History of the International Language 
ovement. By Professor A. L. Guérard. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


Ir recently reviewing Professor Otto Jespersen’s 
Alatest contribution to philology, we confessed our- 
selves ignorant of Ido, an artificial language which’ the 
eminent Danish savant has taken under his protection. 
Had we known that Professor Guérard was about to 
publish the work we have now before us, we might 
have written more cautiously, for, with his help, 
although perhaps we could not pass an examination in 
Ido, we know as much about it, dare we°say without 
Ippancy, as we need to know? His book ‘is too 
modestly called a ‘‘ short ’’ history; it is, on the con- 
trary, noticeably long, and contains much that is not 
of general interest, but it has the great merit of describ- 
ing, in succession, the various attempts which have 
been made to create a world-language. We do not 
think that any previous volume has gathered together 


the information about Blue Language and Solvesol 
‘and Panroman and all the rest of the odd mushroom- 
tongues which have sprung up and died away within 
the last forty years. Professor Guérard, who is, we 
believe, a Californian of French extraction, writes with 
moderation and common sense, and does not appear 
to have any special axe of his own to grind. The sub- 
ject is one which has occupied so many minds in so 
many countries that it cannot be overlooked, and a 
manual of its varieties is welcome. 

The notion of a universal language has not been 
traced back farther than to Descartes, who, in 1629, 
suggested it in a letter to the Pére Mersenne. It is a 
pity that M, Guérard, who several times mentions this 
letter, does not give the text of that passage of it 
which refers to an artificial language. Leibniz, with 
his ‘proposal for a ‘‘ simplified’’ Latin, approached 
the same theme. Nothing definite, however, was done 
until 1817, when a music-master, Francois Sudre, ob- 
serving thatiin ‘music itself an international language 
already existed, invented a vocabulary, which)he called 
Solvesol. It was rather a poor affair, but it has had 
its adherents for a hundred years and is not quite dead 
‘yet. In 1868 a man called Pirro invented a clumsy 
** universal-sprache,’’ which faded in the blaze of 
Volapiik, a really ingenious system, invented, in 1870, 
by ‘a Swiss priest, Pére Schleyer. M. Guérard justly 
remarks that Volapiik was “‘ neither easy nor beauti- 
ful,’’ but it enjoyed an astonishing success for some 
years. ‘It has, however, waned in the light of Espe- 
ratito, a language invented in 1859 by a Polish Jew 
‘named Zamenhof. The history of the Esperanto move- 
ment is interesting; it'advanced slowly and obscurely 
until 1905, when it took a world-wide development, 
‘which was only checked by’ the Great War. It fell 
then into a state of arrested activity, and Dr. Zamen- 
‘hof died in 1917 without hope for ‘the future. But, to 
quote the enthusiastic words of Professor Guérard, in 
¥922': 

“The cataclysm is over. Esperantists, long driven from the 
“city of their faith, are already flocking back; they are busy 
-exploring the ruins, salvaging, consolidating, rebuilding. 

Ina different ‘sense, Geneva seems to be ‘‘ the city 
of their faith,’’ for, since M. Guérard’s book left the 
press, they have had a great victory there. In the 
‘schools of the canton of Geneva it has been decided 
‘that the compulsory teaching of German shall cease, 
and Esperanto shall in future take its place. We learn 
that it has proved an attractive change, and that the 
children can already converse on easy subjects and 
even write short letters in Esperanto. We doubt the 
wisdom and still more the permanency of the revolu- 
‘tion. 

Meanwhile, by the side of orthodox Esperanto, many 
‘other ‘schemes have been started: there is Cosmo- 
‘glotta, which the author of the manual before us thinks 


‘fitted to the style of Mr. H. G. Wells. There is 


“* Latino sine Flexione,’’ ‘in which Mutabile semper 
femina becomes Femina semper muta, which seems 
‘quite another’ thing. ‘There is a monosyllabic Blue 
Language, invented by a’ M. Bollack, in which pnabs 
‘stands for *‘ abdication,” which sounds very arbitrary ; 
and, finally, there is Ido, in which we take a particular 
interest. Ido was invented by the Marquis de Beau- 
front in ‘1907, and it is the most successful rival which 
Esperanto has encountered. We grieve to learn that 
**aceusations of selfish ambition, of greed and graft, 
‘of disloyalty and treason ’’ have been bandied too 
and fro between Primitive Esperantists and Idists.”’ 
Its great apostle, M. Conturat, is ‘‘ the infallible pope 
of a small schismatic church,’’ which is very sad. 
M. Guérard fears that if Esperanto were to collapse, 
‘as Volapiik collapsed thirty years ago, Ido would not 
‘be able to carry on alone, and international lan- 
guage idea would suffer'a long eclipse.’’ We are not 
‘sure’ that this would be ar unmixed evil, for we cannot 
‘say that the examples of Ido given here, and in Dr. 
Jespersen’s -book, are ‘able to persuade us that the 
‘language would be of’ practical use. The vocabulary 
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seems to us overpraised; it is neither scientific nor 
convenient. What is aimed at in all these artificial 
languages is a dialect ‘‘ easiest for the greatest number 
of people.” In spite of the efforts of an extraordinarily 
large number of scholars in all countries, a really prac- 
tical vocabulary has not been invented yet. 


Fiction 
SOUL GROWTH 


Mainspring. By V. H. Friedlaender. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A French Girl in London. By Adolphe Orna. 
Cape. 6s. net. 


The Room. By G. B. Stern. Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ROM the opinions of James Stephens (presumably 
the author of the ‘Crock of Gold’), Miss Fried- 
laender has chosen this phrase as a motto for her first 
long novel : ‘‘ The only subject in which a writer should 
engage is one showing the growth of a soul to some 
maturity. . .” We do not know if Mr. Stephens goes 
on to qualify this sweeping pronouncement in any way, 
but as it stands it is patently absurd. From the literary 
point of view, a writer should engage in any subject, 
whether it is of the nature of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ or 
the ‘ Decameron,’ upon which he feels a strong and per- 
sistent desire to express himself; and if no such desire 
arises, he should not engage in any subject at all. That 
we had imagined to be accepted as the only rule that it 
is possible to lay down in the matter. To work against 
the grain, whether from a sense of artistic or moral duty, 
an ambition to win the approval of the many or the few, 
or the mere anxiety to earn money, is to ensure making 
nothing that matters; and setting the teeth is as great 
a hindrance to good craftsmanship as putting the tongue 
in the cheek. For the moment, however, we are less 
concerned with the unsoundness of the maxim quoted 
than with the manner in which it has lately been so fre- 
quently followed, especially in this country and by 
women novelists. Undeniably the growth of a soul to 
maturity may make the foundation of an excellent novel, 
but there can be no good reason for the constant simi- 
larity of treatment. A soul may reach some maturity 
in a few pages, within the compass of a short story ; 
while, as there is no known maximum of maturity, the 
process may as well take place in middle, or for that 
matter old, age as in the period of childhood and ado- 
lescence. Yet time after time we are offered these 
enormously long books, in which the lives of the prin- 
cipal characters are described in minute detail from 
nursery days until the moment when they have become 
convinced (for the first time) of their true mission in life. 
It has justly become the fashion to deride the fine old 
ending of a previous school of romance: ‘‘ So they 
married, and lived happily ever after,” but it is hardly 
more false in essence than: ‘‘ So they discovered, at 
four and twenty, what they believed to be their destiny, 
and lived happily (or unhappily) wedded to that belief 
ever after.” Some who marry, or discover an over- 
whelming ambition, early in life have found their right 
vocation ; others are constantly readjusting their point 
of view, so long as breath remains in their bodies. 
However, Miss Friedlaender elects to proceed on the 
lines made familiar to us by Miss Hunt, Miss Sinclair, 
Miss Delafield and many others, and introduces us to 
two sisters, one fine and strong, the other gentle and 
unselfish, meticulously setting down their unhappy 
childhood (due, in this instance, to the sadistic cruelty 
of a clergyman father), their devotion to each other, the 
usual babyish speculations on God and the universe, 
their uneventful school days, their friends, their callow 
swains, and so on until two-thirds of a bulky volume 
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have been filled. It seems to us that all this is in 
ably out of proportion to the main theme, which Occup} 
the last hundred pages. Early training and disca: 
had little obvious effect on the character of Bri 
Gale, who, except for a tendency to rebelliousn . 
played no great individuality until she reached th 

of independence. There are authors who can A 
reader under avalanches of the unessential without 
ting him feel the weight of the load, but Miss F 4 
laender is not one of them. For one thing te 
only a faint and occasional sense of humour “ and it ; 
difficult to imagine what, for instance, ‘ The Old Wi 2 
Tale’ would be without humour. None of the oo 
moreover in ‘ Mainspring’ impress themselves 
deeply on the imagination. We are told that Bri 
was a wonderful painter, which she may well have been 
for many great painters are no more enthralling in cn. 
versation or acute of intelligence than she. But as we 
cannot see Bridget’s pictures and judge them oursel 
this does not help matters much. One or two of the 
characters are of a disturbing unreality, Particularly the 
malignant cripple, Hugh; and there is a touch of melo. 
drama about some of the big scenes. Yet the book has 
undoubted merits. It is capably and most conscien. 
tiously written, many things in it are truly said, and 
arresting passages often occur. Perhaps the author 
will reconsider her method, if not her creed, and pre. 
sently give us something more swiftly and sharply 
drawn. We feel that this huge, loosely woven fabric is 
not the material best suited to her art. There has been 
a passion of late, among writers of ambition, for big- 
ness; but bigness is nothing in itself. Polyphemus was 
very large and shapeless, but he was a much duller per. 
son than Ulysses. 


‘A French Girl in London’ is certainly not dull, nor 
is it overweighted with detail; in fact it is inclined, in 
places, to err in the opposite direction. But it is a vivid 
and interesting piece of work, and was probably even 
better in its original French form. The author merc- 
fully spares us the infancy of his heroine (which only 
one writer in a million ever makes convincing) and opens 
his story at the point where chance brings her and her 
mother to London on a visit. Marthe Monbiot, who 
has been rigidly brought up in the traditional middle. 
class manner of her country, is astounded and enchanted 
to find how much greater liberty is allowed to u- 
married women in this strange land. _It so happens that 
she is thrown into the company of a rather unusually 
free and easy set of young people (at Golder’s Green, 
too !) whom she takes, as we suspect the author does as 
well, to be typical specimens of the inhabitants of this 
Island, which they certainly are not. Marthe, by nature 
a passionate and independent girl, became an enthusiast 
for English life and English ideas, shocked and in- 
furiated Madame Monbiot by her behaviour and her 
definite refusal to return home, offered herself in marti 
age to a young Jew, who courteously declined the 
honour, and at last fell into the hands of a coarse, foul 
mouthed, clever and libidinous barrister, Horace Sim- 
mons, who made her his mistress. M. Adolphe Oma's 
suggestion seems to be that a system which works well 
enough with a cold and sexless race like the women of 
England is dangerous to the warmer-hearted maidens 
of his own country. At any rate, Marthe goes from 
bad to worse, taking, as her second lover, her employer 
at the City office in which she is working, and even 
casting her eyes, at the same time, on the head clerk as 
well. It looks as if she was inevitably bound for ruin; 
but luckily she falls in with an amiable and tolerant 
Welsh scholar, who, aware of her history, makes her his 
wife, gives her a child, and restores her self- 
From this point onwards, the book is sketchy and un- 
satisfactory. She proves herself a disagreeable = 
insanely jealous of the love of her baby, and hars 


. self in 
her unhappy husband, who ultimately kills him 
despair. Actually we are told how and why pn 
things happen, but they are too thinly painted to 
much living reality. To finish her history, 
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becomes convinced that her theories on the liberty of 
her sex are erroneous, and, returning to Paris, she 
marries an elderly widower, with children of his own. 
According to her own statement, she has at last found 
the haven where she would be; but we should like to 
have a further report, dated, let us say, five years later. 
We have an idea that Marthe’s soul had not finished 
growing yet. The author evidently knows London inti- 
mately, and understands its inhabitants as well as a 
writer can ever hope to understand foreigners. 
Observed from the outside, his English people are very 
well done; and it is always interesting to hear how we 
to the eyes of other races. 

In ‘ The Room ’ we find ourselves back in the nursery, 
or at any rate the schoolroom, once more; and with 
little reason, for the connexion between the two periods 
of Ursula Maxwell’s life, though insisted on with 
ingenuity, is a frail one. Strictly speaking this should 
not have been a story of the development of a character 
atall. The last section of the book, with its novel twist 
in the handling of an age-old situation, would have stood 
perfectly well by itself ; but it would have been of a very 
awkward length for disposal, and we think that the 
author, conscious or subconscious of this fact, has arti- 
ficially inflated the childhood of her heroine, so as to fill 
a whole volume with her history. This first section, at 
least, which is as long as the remaining three put 
together, is simple fare to place before mature guests. 
It deals with the insignificant daily life of a large middle- 
class family, and the storm raised in a tea-cup over the 
discovery that one of the boys has misappropriated a 
one-pound note, in a breezy manner reminiscent of Miss 
Angela Brazil, whose devotees would undoubtedly enjoy 
it all very much. An interval of some years follows, 
and we are brought at once to the crisis in Ursula’s 
matrimonial relations with the hopelessly susceptible 
Douglas Barrison, and her fantastic scheme to secure 
his happiness at the cost of her own reputation. The 
mixture of motives, selfish and unselfish, which underlay 
this plan are cleverly exposed, and an attempt is made 
to derive them in direct line from the self-sacrifice that 
she had displayed, when a schoolgirl, in order to save 
her brother from disgrace; but the device is more than 
a little mechanical. Throughout, the book is written 
with a humorous cheerfulness that draws one on, even 
through the innocent vacancy of the early chapters. 
But we think that the ‘‘ soul growth” idea has in this 
instance been dragged in by the heels. 


The Magazines 


The Nineteenth is this month very strong on the literary side. 
Miss Hickey, in a graceful eulogy, recalls the memory of ‘ Roden 
Noel, Poet,’ who died in 1894, both as writer and as a man. 
His work has distinction and true poetical qualities in form and 
matter alike. Mr. A. B. Walkley’s amusing and charming lec- 
ture on ‘ Jane Austen,’ delivered the other day at the Royal Insti- 
tution, is here put on permanent record. Mr. Michael Sadleir, in 
‘A Guide to Anthony Trollope,’ aids in the growing rehabilitation 
of one of the most permanently interesting of the Victorian 
novelists. We quite agree that the popularity of the Barchester 
novels was in many ways unfortunate for Trollope’s reputation ; 
the Lady Glencora stories are better as a whole, while as a guide 
to mid-Victorian life Trollope is exceptionally valuable. Mrs. 
Parsons writes agreeably on ‘ Meals in Memoirs,’ but we were 
surprised to find Kettner’s ‘ Book of the Table ’ omitted from her 
list of good books on eating; it is a mine of information. Mr. 
J. H. Owen contributes a nature article on ‘ The Flight of the 
Sparrow-Hawk,’ which, he says, may attain at its best 120 miles 
an hour. He describes its mode of hunting, its fancy-flying, and 
its cruel sporting with its victim. Lord Raglan has some notes 
on‘ Arab Life and Character ’ in Syria; he dwells on the change 
for the worse of the Arab condition under British rule. Prof. 
Atkinson gives a very instructive account of ‘ Soviet Russia and 

Famine,’ and Mr. Harold Hodge criticizes the Geddes Com- 
mittee from the point of view of an expert in local administration 

the character of their recommendations—' A Committee of 
Non-Experts.’” Mr. Gilbert Coleridge devotes a few pages to an 
appreciation of ‘ Oscar Wilde.’ 

The most important literary article in the Fortnightly is that 
by Benedetto Croce on ‘ Stendhal,’ translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
t traces in the two heroes of this author the reflexion of what 
he really was—a nervous invalid with his empty aspirations and 

luntary ironies, his illusions and delusions, and his incoher- 
ence. * Captain Coignet and Napoleon’ is an amusing account 
by Mr. W. S. Sparrow of the autobiography of an old soldier of 


Napoleon, giving the point of view of the rank and file. Mr. 
Charles Dawbarn gives us ‘ Impressions of Rhodesia,’ and Mrs. 
Aria ‘ About Henry Irving ’ has some anecdotes new or re-told. 
Mrs. Drinkwater reviews appreciatively the work of ‘ Edwin 
Arlington Robinson,’ an American poet of some reputation, almost 
unknown in this country. The praise is rather un-measured for 
the specimens given us, but it is certainly time that an edition 
of his works should be obtainable here. Mr. S. M. Ellis dis- 
cusses ‘ The New Byron Letters’ without throwing any fresh 
light on the matter, taking a thoroughly non-committal attitude. 
M. Cammaerts has a little French poem on the world-worn theme 
of ‘ When we are old.’ The political articles include ‘ Wirth 
the Optimist,’ by Mr. R. C. Long, Sir Valentine Chirol on Egypt, 
7 W. Walker on Exchanges, and Mr. Ledward on the Cali- 
ate. 

The Poetry Review devotes this number to ‘ Welsh Poets and 
Poetry ’ and more especially to those of South Wales. There are 
printed specimens of the work of a score or more of young Welsh 
poets, which we read with pleasure and interest. The Review 
reaches a high standard of scholarship in its treatment of the 
subject, while at the same time it preserves the sentiment of per- 
<a? feeling in the account of the current work of its contri- 

tors. 


Competitions 


Solutions (and all correspondence relating thereto) should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2, and should reach there not later than 
the first post on the Tuesday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 4. 


Two RIVAL TEAMS WITH SINEWY ARMS COMPETE ; 
ONE WILL BOAST VICTORY, ONE MOURN DEFEAT. 
(Unless the judge declares it a dead heat.) 


1. Makes a fair show, but more it cannot claim. 

2. Skilled general, and historian of old fame. 

3. Low forms of life that flourish on decay. 

4. A poet,—half of him we need to-day. 

5. Take it; some time, miss, it may serve your turn. 
6. So named, he ought not to have much to learn. 

7. Long must this wanderer his rudeness rue. 

8. ‘* Pleasant ” she was, and pleasing, doubtless, too. 
9. The word that soothed the German-learner’s mind. 
10. So she appears, but she may yet prove kind. 

11. His daughter to a high priest children bore. 

12. My too great fortune vexed Orlando sore. 

13. Blood, fire, and famine are her handmaids three. 
14. If made in time, no drawback it may be. 

15. Transmuted see a vegetable juice. 

16. For beauty cultivated, not for use. 

17. Few terms so inexact and ill-applied ! 

18. When Zion fell, we read, this doctrine died. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 4. 


hasueru S! 1The Wandering Jew. 
aom 12 3 The name means “ pleasant.’ 
ami T?  3See Mark Twain’s ‘Tramp Abroad,’ 
° Y Appendix D. (p. 459). 
mminada B¢ 4 Aaron married his daughter. 
M edor O58 5 See Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 5. 


Here You may FIND A MoNnaRCH OF CATHAY 
(Known To CoLvectors) AND HIS SOBRIQUET. 

To disentangle this may cost some pains. 
His very dress bespoke his lack of brains. 
In broils of state, my poet says, he thrives. 
So Goldsmith termed the reservoir of lives. 
Here Pierre used to walk at noon of night. 
A warlike saint who felt King Canute’s might. 
Fragrant on earth, but brilliant in the sky. 
O let it not, young friends, misused pass by! 
Bluff Hal this epithet befits, I fear. 
** Just one,”’ the toper thinks, ‘“‘ my heart will cheer.” 
The smoothest wall this creature climbs with ease. 
A dangerous craft to steer through stormy seas. 
The term's now often sadly misapplied. 
“* Daughter of Night ""—don’t take her for your guide ! 
By this strange name an English flower is known. 
On Madeline’s fair breast that hue was thrown. 

Acrostic No. 2.—Carlton, Trike, and Oakapple have one mis- 
take each ; Beetle, C.O.R., Miss B. Alder, and Prophet, two each ; 
all others more. 

Acrostic No. 3.—Beetle one mistake, Carlton, two; all others 
more. 
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In reply to Oakapple: Skylark is not a good alternative to 
Stickleback. The male stickleback makes and defends the nest. 
The lark’s nest is made by both parents and not defended by 
either. 
of our fishes than the lark is compared to most of our birds. 

Acrostic No. 4.—The only correct solution received was from 
A. S. Mitchell, The Moorings, Bembridge, I1.W., who has selected 
as his prize ‘ The Fortnightly Club,’ by Horace Hutchinson, pub- 
lished by Murray, which was reviewed in our columns last week 
under the title ‘ Mr. Hutchinson on Evolution.’ 

A. Bowes one mistake, B. Alder two; all others more. 

Please do not send solutions of Chess Problems to the Acrostic 
Editor, or vice versa; and note that solutions sent in envelopes 
not marked ‘ Competition ’ must be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITION. 


The first two subjects for a monthly Literary Competition are 
announced below. 
(a) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for the best criticism 
of ‘ Hamlet’ in the manner of a contemporary dramatic critic. 
The play is to be treated as the first performance in London 
of the work of an unknown provincial dramatist. The manner 
either of a specific well-known critic, or of modern critics in 
general, may be attempted, and the essay is not to exceed 500 
words in length. 
(b) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for a rhymed epistle 
from the shade of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in reproof of vers 
libre in genera’ and Mr. Ezra Pound in particular. The poem 
should not exceed 24 lines. 

The following conditions are to be observed :— 

1. All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Saturday, April 22, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 


2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 


3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


A prize will be given every week for the first correct solution 
of the current Acrostic and Chess problem. The prize will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
is the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’; they will not be opened before Tuesday morning, so 
as to give country readers an equal chance with those in London. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 

The following is the list ef publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Nash & Grayson 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
Basil Blackwell lodge Stanley Paul 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Herbert Jenkins Putnam’s 
bourne Hutchinson Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Jarrold Sampson Low 
Collins John Lane, The Bodley Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Head S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Foulis Methuen Werner Laurie 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon 
Gyldendal Murray 


The list of Books Received will appear next week. 
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The stickleback, too, is much smaller compared to most. 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 22, 
By F. Heatey. 


BLACK (9) 


Wd 


WHITE (10) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by first post on April 11, 


PROBLEM No. 21. 


Solution, 
Brack : 
Any move, 


: 
(1) P-Q4. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
Prosiem No. 20.—Correct from R. Black, A. S. Brown, Albert 
Taylor, A. S. Mitchell, Rev. S. W. Sutton, G. C. Hughes, C. 0, 
Grimshaw, G. V. Nixon-Smith, A. Lewis, and E. R. 


Prosiem No. 21.—The first correct solution received was from 
Mr. H. A. Payne, of Amberley, Glos., who has selected as his 
prize a book published by a house not included in the list we 
printed. We shall be obliged if he will indicate his second choice. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Canon Dormer Prerce.—Kt x Kt in No. 20 is met by P-B3. 
Your card was insufficiently stamped. 

A. Lewis.—You shall certainly have your figures. Thank you 
for appreciation ; try to get chess friends to solve our problems 
and send in their solutions and criticisms. 

H. B. DupLey.—We have written to you. 

J. D. HoweL..—Very sorry we cannot accept your kind invita- 
tion. See below. 

The organizers of the Easter Week Chess Congress at Weston- 
super-mare are indeed to be congratulated upon the now assured 
success of their enterprise and energy. The principal tourney will 
be fought by the following :—B. Kostich, G. Maroczy, F. D. 
Yates, Sir G. A. Thomas, J. H. Blake, A. J. Mackenzie, A. 
Louis, H. E. Price, E. Spencer, and G. Tregaskis ; and it will be 
seen that the first two names are those of masters of world-wide 
reputation, while the British champion, Mr. Yates, and the winner 
of the latest City of London championship (Sir George Thomas, 
now for the fifth time) may be expected, with the assistance of the 
other great players named, to “ extend” the foreigners to the 
limit of their powers. It is matter for great satisfaction, as well 
as for fruitful reflection, that such a body of fine players will enter 
a contest in which the money prizes are comparatively negligible. 
All the other tourneys Ist, 2nd and 3rd class, to be fought at the 
meeting, have proved so popular that each has had to be divided 
into two sections. Altogether we consider that the forthcoming 
congress in the little West Country town may set a valuable pre- 
cedent in more than one respect, and that it will very likely mark 
the beginning of a vast improvement in the average “‘ form 
of British chess-players. 


FREDERICK 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
oint Managing Directors: 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital + = 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - = 10,860,852 
Deposits (Dec. 3/st, 1921) = 375,117,092 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD: 
: Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


£38,1 1 7;1 o3 


Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Mr. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK 


A REVISION 


OF THE 


TREATY 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The Economic Consequences of the Peace”’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


590,000 


copies now printed in all editions 


Creative Unity 


By RABINDRANATH  TAGORE, Author of 
“Gitanjali,” etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review.—‘* Correspondingly we find more value in Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s new volume of collected prose essays than in 
all the volumes of his poetry. . . A volume we consider the most 
important yet published by its t author.” 


The Island of Roses and her Eleven 
Sisters: or, The Dodecanese 


From the Earliest Time down to the Present Day. 
By MICHAEL D. VOLONAKIS, Litt.D. With an 
Introduction by Prof. J. L. MYRES, M.A., and Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 40s. net. 


The Times.— The author does not disdain the lighter side of his 
chronicle, and vividly illuminates his pages with a wealth of picturesque 
episode and anecdote,”’ 


THE BLUE GUIDES 


Paris and its Environs 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. F'’cap. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 
3s, net each. 


Aesthetic as Science of Expression 
and General Linguistic 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE 
by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.). Second 
Edition. Revised. 8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


“Death and its Mystery.” 
M. Camille Flammarion’s view 
of the existence after death is 

a. by Mr. T. FISHER 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: Before Death. 
Proofs of the Existence of the Soul. By M. 
Camille Flammarion. Cloth, 10/6 net. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY 
DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: At Death. 
DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: After Death. 


Einstein and the Universe. 


A popular exposition of the famous theory. 
“T know no book better adapted to give the 
average English reader some understanding of 
a principle still in its infancy, but destined, I 
believe, to transform opinion in more regions 
of knowledge than those of merely mathe- 
matical physics."—From the Preface by the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Haldane. 

EINSTEIN AND THE UNIVERSE. A 
Popular Exposition of the Famous Theory. By 
Charles Nordmann, 10/6 net. 


Aspects of Jewish Life. 


“ This apologia for Jews and Judaism is written by a plain man for plain 
men and women, and therein lies one of its excellencies. . . One Gentile 
at all events gives a cordial welcome to this book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


ASPECTS OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT. 
The Letters of Benammi. 10/6 net. 


Pasteur and His Work. 


This is the story of Pasteur’s life-work and the many scientific discoveries for 
which he is famous. - Emile Roux, Director of the Pasteur Institute, 
writes :—‘* M. Descour has presented it with an exactitude, order and sympathy 
worthy of the great subject.” 


PASTEUR AND HIS WORK. By L. Descour. 
15/- net. 


Ingenuous Voices. 


“The Lure of Literature, The Lazy Worm, Change, Miracles, are among the 
titles of the rs ~ contained in this interesting volume. The author brings 
to his subject a freshness which captivates the attention."—The Queen. 


INGENUOUS VOICES. By Joseph Lucas, Author 
of * Lures of Life,” etc. Cloth, 6/- net. 


International Languages. 


The development of international activities makes the problem of an Inter- 
national language one of immediate urgency. In this book Professor Guerard 
studies the question in all its aspects. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATION. 
AL LANGUAGE MOVEMENT. By Professor 
A. L. Guerard. Cloth, 21/- net. 


Joseph Conrad. 

““ If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad's writings his geniws shows 
itself at its highest power, I should answer, without hesitation, in ‘ The Arrow 
of Gold.’ "—Sir Sidney Colvin, in the “‘ Observer.” 


THE ARROW OF GOLD. A Novel. By Joseph 
Conrad. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


Golf for Beginners. 


The Field says: ‘‘ We rank ‘ Golf for Beginners’ second only to Sir Walter 
Simpson’s ‘ Art of Golf’ as a book which every golfer can read with pleasure, 
and most with profit,”’ 


GOLF FOR BEGINNERS AND OTHERS. By 
Marshall Whitlatch. Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


If you are a Collector of Old Furniture, China, Stamps, Silver, Jewellery, 
etc., or would like to take up this fascinating hobby, you will be interested 
in Unwin’s ‘ Cuats’ Series of practical handbooks for collectors. Send to-day 
for a free copy of the prospectus of the ‘ Chats” Series. 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD. 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 
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A copy ef the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange for dealing in the Stock now issued will be applied for in due course, 


The LIST OF APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on or before the 10th April, 1922. 


The Company undertakes to give consideration to Provincial applications received by the first post on the morning after 
closing of the lists. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL PRODUCTS 


LIMITED 


(Registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


Manufacturers of Table Cutlery, Files, Saws, Pliers, Spanners, &c. 
SHARE CAPITAL - - £4,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


1,250,000 10 per cent. Cumulative Preference and 2,750,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of 
which 727,001 Preference and 1,730,700 Ordinary Shares have been issued. 
There is also issued and outstanding £850,000 8 per cent. First Mortage Debenture Stock. 


ISSUE OF 
£500,000 6 per cent. Second Mortgage Debenture Stock 


Repayable at par 


AT THE PRICE OF £80 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS— 


On Application - - - #£=£10 per cent. 
On Allotment - 430 
On the ist July, 1922 


Payment in full may be made on allotment under discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 


Trustees for the Second Debenture Stockholders— 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


The present issue of Stock is limited to a total issue of £500,000, and, subject to the outstanding First Debenture Stock of 
£850,000, will be secured by a Trust Deed in favour of Barclays Bank Limited, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. constituting the Steck 
a second mortgage on the Company’s Freehold and Leasehoid Land and Buildings, Fixed Plant and Machinery and eertain 
shares, and a second floating charge on all the remaining assets of the Company, and will carry interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly en Ist May and Ist November, the first payment, caloulated on the amount paid up on the 
Stock from the due dates of payment, being due on the lst November, 1 

After providing for all prior charges the Balance Sheet and Report of the Company at 3lst December, 1921, show that the 
Stock now offered will be secured on assets of the value of £2,653,389, thus covering the present issue over five times. 

The Stock which will be transferable in multiples of £1 will be repayable at par on or before the lst May, 1942, through 
the medium of a Cumulative Sinking Fund, commencing in 1923, by equal annual drawings in March of each year, the first of 
which will be made in 1925 and the last in 1942. The Company reserves the right to purchase the Stock in open market at a 
price not exceeding par (but such purchases are not to go in relief of drawings), and to pay off at par the whole or any part (to 
be determined by drawings) of the Stock which may be outstanding, at any time on six months’ notice in writing. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.. and Branches, and THE UNION BANK OF 
MANCHESTER, LIMITED, High Street, Sheffield ; Head Office. York Street, Manchester, and Branches, are authorized by 
the Company to receive applications for the above £500,000 6 per cent. Stock. 


Shareholders and Debenture Stockholders of the Co will be treatment in 
oes x given preferential allotment in respect of 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Sheffield Steel Products Ltd., is the largest manufacturer of steels, and Boswell, Hatfield & Co., Ltd., pioneers in this country 
Table Cutlery in the United Kingdom and probably in the world. of machine grinding for cutlery and holders of important patents, 
By the introduction of modern methods it is able to produce Table which enable the Company to compete successfully in both home 
Cutlery, Saws, Files, Spanners, Pliers, etc., in larger quantities and foreign markets in the largest section of its manufactures. 
and at lower prices than any other firm in the country. The linking up of these old-established businesses has proved 

Amongst the firms included in its organization ace W. K. & C. of great value, and the Company has been successful since its 
Peace, Ltd., dating from 1710, and known throughout the world _ inception. : 
for the excellence of its files and edge tools; Joseph Peace & Co., ASSETS. 

Ltd., established over 200 years, one of Sheffield’s best-known The assets and liabilities of the Company, exclusive of Good- 
saw-manufacturers; Moses Eadon & Sons, Ltd., established in will, Patents, Trade Marks and Licences, as shown by the Direc- 
1823, manufacturers of ‘‘ Vingo ’’ high-speed and other cruicible (Continued on next page). 
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STEEL PRODUCTS, LIMITED. 
tors’ Report and the Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1921, were 


as follows :— 
Assets 
reehold and Leasehold Land and 
Buildings *£1,041,325 
Machinery, Fixed Plant, Fittings, 
Tools, etc. 1,577,723 
i Septem! 
2,619,048 
Depreciation Reserve ... om 85,000 
2,534,048 
Stock (valued by the Officials o 
Special Stoc eserve 
636,307 
Debtors .-- eee ose ove 268,673 
Investments at cost eve ese 106,529 
Liabilities :-— 3,725,889 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock ... 850,000 
Creditors, including tBank Loan, De- 
benture Interest accrued, and esti- 
mated provision for Taxation to 
31st December, 1921... ove 543,254 
1,393,254 
Excess Assets... 42,332,635 


*The value of the Freehold Land and Buildings included in this 
figure is £716,406. 

+ A second Debenture for £180,000 has since been given to the 
Company’s Bankers as collateral security, but will be discharged 
out of the proceeds of the present issue. 

After providing for all prior charges the assets as shown are 
sufficient, without adding the proceeds of the present issue, to 
cover the Stock now offered more than five times. 


WORKS. 

The Company owns 22 Frechold and Leasehold Factories in 
the North and Midlands, having a total working floor space of 
over 2,000,000 superficial feet, equipped with modern machinery 
suitable for bulk production. The Templeborough Factory at 
Sheffield stands on over 30 acres of freehold land and is on the 
point of completion, much of the factory already being in use. 


This factory will be practically self-contained with its own Steel © 


Plant, Rolling and Cogging Mills, Water Gas Plant, Stamping 
and Machine Shops. 

Adjoining the works at Templeborough, on the main tram 
route from Sheffield to Rotherham, the Company has acquired 
356 houses for employees and several acres of freehold building 
land for further accommodation. The replacement cost of these 
houses to-day considerably exceeds the price at which they stand 
in the Company’s books. 

The present issue is for the purpose of repaying temporary 
loans from the Company’s Bankers and providing working 
Capital. 

PROFITS. . 
The following Certificate has been received from the Company’s 
Auditors :— 
CHAMBERS, SHEFFIELD, 
28th March, 1922. 
To the Directors, SHEFFIELD Stee. Propucts, Ltp. 
Gentlemen,—We have audited the accounts of your Com- 
pany and examined those of the businesses now amalgamated with 
it, and certify that the combined profits for the past six years 
before charging Interest, Directors’ Salaries, Taxation, and 
before fully providing for realization of Stock at 31st December, 
— but after charging Depreciation at ordinary rates, were as 
WS 


For the years ending in 1916 ... we «+ £126,243 
» 9» year ending 31st December, 1920 ... 310,610 
”» oo» ” ” ” ” 1921 ... 216,935 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM .WING & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 


The profits for the year ended December, 1921, would have ex- 
ceeded those for the previous year but for the large provision 
necessary in writing down stocks. The Directors have also made 
further special provision of .4100,000 Stock Reserve to cover any 
fluctuation in value of stocks which may be experienced during 

current year. 

A brokerage of 10s. per cent. will be paid on all Debenture 
Stock allotted in respect of applications bearing the stamp of a 
broker or other authorized agent. 

Applications for Stock may be made on the accompanying form 
and lodged with Barclays Bank Limited; Head Office, 54, Lom- 
bard Street, E.C.3, or any of their branches ; The Union Bank of 
Manchester, Limited, High Street, Sheffield; Head Office, York 
Street, Manchester, or any of their Branches, together with the 
amount payable on application. 


Where no allotment is made the remittance will be returned 
in full, and where the amount of Stock allotted is less than the 
amount applied for, the balance of such remittance will be credited 
in reduction of the amount payable on allotment, and any excess 
returned to the applicant. Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 
will be charged on instalments in arrear, and failure to pay at 
due dates the amounts payable on such dates will render all pre- 
vious payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from 
Barclays Bank Limited; Head Office and Branches; The Union 
Bank of Manchester, Limited, Sheffield, and Branches; from 
Messrs. Clifford Turner & Hopton, 81-87, Gresham Street, E.C. ; 
from the Brokers to the issue, and from the Company’s Offices. 


Directors. 
Sir Georce CunNINGHAM Bucnanan, K.C.I.E., 16 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 
I. Hemmincs, Broombank, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 
R. E. Skipwitn, M.B.E., Ruddington, Notts. 
A. H. Wip, Greystones Hall, Sheffield. 
J. T. Woop, Oakwood, Taptonville Crescent, Sheffield. 
Bankers. 
Tue Union Bank oF Mancuester, Liuirep, High Street, 
Sheffield. 
Solicitors. 
CuirForD Turner & Hopron, 81-87, Gresham Street, E.C. 
To the Company. * 
Hussarp, Son & Eve, 7, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
To the Trustees to the Debenture Stockholders. 
Auditors. 
Wittiam Winc & Son, F.C.A., Stirling Chambers, Sheffield. 


Brokers. 
London: Sipney J. Lovett & Co., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, 


Glasgow: A. G. Pgarson & Co., 68, Gordon Street, 

Leeds: Tennant & Hirst, Commercial Buildings, Park Row, 
Liverpool: Epcar Henrigugs & Co., 5, Tithebarn Street, 
Sheffield: J. W. Nicnotson & Son, 2, High Street, 

and Stock EXCHANGES. 
Secretary and Registered Office. 
E. R. Eyre, 14-16, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Dated 31st March, 1922. 


This form may be filled up and forwarded to BARCLAYS 
BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, or any of their Branches, op THE UNION BANK OF 
MANCHESTER LIMITED, High Street, Sheffield, or any of 
their Branches, together with a remittance for the amount pay- 
able on application. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL PRODUCTS, LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917. 


Issue at £80 pér cent. of £500,000 6 per cent, 
Second Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


The Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors, 
SHEFFIELD STEEL PRODUCTS. LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............ 
being a Deposit of 10 per cent. on Application for £...............0+ 
of the above Second Mortgage Debenture Stock of your Com- 
pany, I/we request you to allot me/us that amount of Stock and 
agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that may be 
allotted to me/us, upon the terms and conditions contained in the 
Prospectus dated 3lst March, 1922, and of the Memorandum of 
Association of the Company, and I/we undertake to pay the 
balance due from me/us as provided by the said Prospectus, and 
I/we authorise you to register me/us as holders of the said 
Debenture Stock. 


Dated this........... 1922. 
Usual Signature 


Name in full (Buock Letrmrs)........... 
(State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address (in full)........ 


Please write distinctly. 
Cheques should be drawn payable to Bearer and crossed 
Maen 3 Bank Limited,” or ‘‘ The Union Bank of Manchester 
imited.”’ 
Any alteration from ‘‘ Order ” to “‘ Bearer ’’ must be authenti- 
cated by the Drawer’s signature. 
No receipt will be issued for payment on application, but an 
acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course, either by letter 
of allotment in whole or in part or by return of Deposit. 
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Company Meeting 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue One Hunprep ANNuAL GENERAL Court of the 
Society was held in the Society’s office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
April 4, Sir Henry Cook, W.S. (Chairman of the ordinary court 
of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chair- 
man said :— 

The year 1921 did not present the same highly favourable 
conditions for life assurance work which prevailed in 1920 and 
which enabled us to report for that year a record new busi 


April 
MISCELLANEOUS 


and BRITISH INDIA Go, 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Some reaction would probably have been natural in any case; but 
any such natural tendency was altogether overshadowed by the 
special events of the year, which will long be remembered as the 
year of the great coal dispute. Added to the resulting unemploy- 
ment and general depression, there was political unrest in many 
directions and the danger, hardly yet averted, of civil war in 
Ireland. These are not favourable conditions for business in 
general and for life assurance in particular; but notwithstanding 
these difficulties we granted during the year new life assurances 
for the satisfactory total of £2,455,000 gross, or 42,365,000 net 
after deduction of re-assurances, producing a net new annual 
premium income of £595,600. There was a considerable increase 
in the amount of the deferred annuities effected, the amount 
having risen from £3,500 in 1919 to £9,800 in 1920, while last 
year the amount was £14,700, bringing in new premiums of over 
£5,000 per annum. Thus the total new premiums placed on the 
books last year amounted to just over £101,000 per annum. 

I am glad to say that owing to the careful selection of lives 
the amount of death claims was again well within that for which 
provision is made in our valuations. In 1920 the claims were 
particularly light, while last year, as though to restore the bal- 
ance, they rose to rather above our average, namely to £)1,307,000, 
representing about 81 per cent. of the amount for which pro- 
vision was made. A careful analysis of the claims shows that 
they were favourable in character, and that indeed the average 
age at death was higher than in the previous year. When due 
allowance is made for this fact, and for the release of the reserves 
held against the policies, the year’s mortality shows a satisfactory 
profit. 

The claims arising by matured policies, i.e., those payable in 
lifetime, showed a further increase and amounted to £447,000. 
This increase is not unsatisfactory, for it is the business of the 
society to pay claims, and in cases of this kind the policies have 
run their full course, so that when the claims arise the society 
holds against the policies reserves amounting to the full sum 
payable. 

The premium income again shows an increase and amounted 
to £1,593,000, as compared with an average of £1,440,000 for 
our last quinquennial period and of £1,311,000 for the previous 
five years. 

The interest income shows an increase of about £45,000 gross, 
representing an increase of about 3s. 6d. in the gross rate of 
interest, and after deduction of income-tax the net interest income 
increased from about £908,000 in 1920 to £944,000 in 1921. Com- 
mission and expenses of management were both reduced, and the 
ratio of expense fell from about 13} per cent. in 1920 to 12} per 
cent. in 1921. The operations of the year resulted in a surplus 
of £287,000 of income over outgoings. and this sum having been 
added to the assurance and annuity funds they amounted at the 
end of the year to £ 22,820,000. These movements were all in 
the right direction, and they cannot, I think, fail to be satisfac- 
tory to the members. (Applause.) 

The investment of the Society’s very large funds continually 
engages the most careful attention of the directors. I need hardly 
say that the security of the funds is the paramount consideration 
in our minds, and we are fully alive also to the importance of 
securing an adequate return and avoiding depreciation. The 
dangerously high and oppressive rate of income-tax bears heavily 
upon our finance, as you will appreciate when you see that the 
income-tax borne by the Society last year amounted to over 
£261,000. The reduction of only 1s. in the rate of tax would 
mean a saving to the Society of over £40,000 a year, or with 
interest about £225,000 in a quinquennium. We can but hope 
that ere long some appreciable reduction in the rate of tax may 
be made. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the re- 
election of directors was carried, and the thanks of the members 
were accorded to the directors, agents and officials for their work 
during the year. The meeting then resolved itself into a special 
general meeting to consider the provisional order to which the 
Chairman referred in his address, and on his motion, seconded 
by Sheriff J. A. Fleming, K.C., it was resolved that the provisional 
order should be consented to. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


Addvess for all Passenger Business, P. & Oockspar Buea” 
Lonéen, or General Business: Street, 
DAWES 122, Leadenhall Brest, Londen, 


BOOKS.—Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue cloth, scarce, £3; 
Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., another Edit. de Luse 
43 10s. od. ; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 2 vols., 30s. ; Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, 1st edit., 4 vols., 1781, 30s.; Churchward’s Signs 
and Symbols of Primordial Man, 1913, £2 10s. od.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., £3 10s. od.; Inman’s 
Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 
2 vols., £3 38. od.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s,: 
Naunton Collection of Japanese Sword Fittings, compiled and 
illustrated by Joly, 1912, £3 10s. od.; Aristophanes Comedies, 
2 vols., Athenian Society, 1912, 45 5s. od.; Baxter Prints: The 
Pictures of George Baxter with 140 plates, just issued, £3 58. od. ; 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 
1854; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin with intro. by John 
Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 328., 
for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin Works, Best Library Edition, 39 
vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s, 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send 
a list of books you will exchange for others.—Epwarp Baxgr's 
Great Becxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s, 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


YPEWRITING 
at the usual rates. 
Write: M. BRODERICK, 4, Longman Road, Barnsley. 


ING REGENT 1510 FOR PROMPT 
TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, ETC. 
MSS., 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicating, 3s. 6d. 100; 12s. 6d. 1,000. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MISS KIRK-WATTS, 40, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.1. 


HE BUSINESS OF LITERATURE. An unique opportu- 

nity occurs for a lady or gentleman with literary tastes to 

acquire an established and progressive business. Principals 
only. Apply Box 501, c/o Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, 
W.C.2. 


AY WE SEE YOUR MSS.? We want Song Poems and 

“will advise, revise, and criticise free of charge. Melodies 

set free and published. Best terms.—KINGSWAY CO., 10, 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, 42 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


“ BESITY: ITS TREATMENT,” by T. Dutton, M.D., 

O price 3s. 9d., post free. A book for fat people. “‘ It sets 

forth in language intelligible, not only to medical men, but 

to all classes.”—Scotsman. HENRY KIMPTON, 263, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


O GENTLEWOMEN.—Piactical Courses in Gardening, 

Poultry, Dairy ; Speciality MARKETING of Produce. Ex- 

pert Teachers. Beautiful country, old Manor House. Tennis. 
Easter vacancies. Apply PRINCIPAL, Lee House Training 
Centre, Marwood, Barnstaple. 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


who experience difficulty in obtaining their copy of the 


paper regularly kindly communicate with the Publisher at 
9, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 2. 


COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Gerrard 848) 
NIGHTLY at 8.30 - MATINEES: WED. & SAT. at 2.30 
By arrangement with J. B. FaGan. 

The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Under the direction of LEON M. LION 


THE SILVER BOX 
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April_ 1922 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASEB, WESDO, LONDON. 


THE HOUSEHOLDER’'S 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 


Covers all Fire—Mirror Breakage—Loss of Rent— 


these Burglary—Housebreaking—Larceny and 
risks Thelt—Employer's Liability {injuries to 
servants including casual bour)— 

Damage to contents caused by Bursting 


or wil CA Tanks, — 
ratus or Water Pi, itorm, or Tempest— 
sion of Gas, Boilers, Hot Water Pipes—Lightni ae Thunder. 
bolt—Subterranean Fire—Aircraft—Earthquake—Public Liability 
—Linen at Laundry—Riots, Strikes—Insurrection—Civil Com- 
motion reland)—Effects removed while on 
or in Store—Effects of Family, Guests, or Serva ‘s 
and/or Bank Notes up to £25. 

Premium 5/- per £100 annum (Minimum Premium 7/6). 
Send P.C. for illustrated booklet and prospectus. Pogt/Free 


EAGLES, STARG 
BRITISH SsDOMINIONS 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,629,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL eee eee eee £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place. Londen, E.C.4 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


- | Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. 


A Security which does not 
Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. © Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO0., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
per The Best Remedy known for 


ak tre COUGHS, COLDS, 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, 

DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
ether Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
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__The Saturday Review 


8 April 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(FouNDED 1855) 


G In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW is independent 


both of individual statesmen and of worn-out political 
sections; in literature, science and art its conductors are 
entirely free from the influence or dictation of pecuniary 
or any other connexions with trade, party, clique or 
section. On subjects of political science they desire, 
while respecting public opinion, at the same time to 
accompany and guide it by an independent and vigilant 
criticism in every department of current history and events, 
foreign and domestic, social and economical. 


The Staff of Contributors includes the following: 


hg Golding Vernon Rendall 

e Hon. and \ alentine Goldie A. G B. Russell 

James Adderley R. B. Cunninghame Croix) a 

James Agate Graham G. S. Street 

Herbert Austin Frank Harris Arthur Symons 

F. A. Bather, F.R.S., Austin Harrison Hugh de Sélincourt 
D.Sc. Frances Low Professor J. Arthur 

E. A. Baughan Robert Machray Thomson, LL.D. 

Professor T. Borenius, Eric R. D. Maclagan Sir W. Beach Thomas 
Ph.D. G. H. Mair Professor Northcote 

L. Hore Belisha D. S. MacColl Thomas 

Harold Cox : Beverley Nichols Wilfred Thorley 

Professor H. Wildon f B Osborn H. W. Wilson 
Carr, D.Litt. Col. L. Pope- The Rev. P. N. Waggett 

M. Abbe Dimnet Hennessy, D.S.O. Hartley Withers 

W. Havelock Ellis The Rev. Canon Oliver Filson Young 

Cyril Falls Quick Etc., etc. 


A cheque for 30/- addressed to the Publisher, 9 King Street, W.C.2, will bring 
the SATURDAY REVIEW ¢o your breakfast table every Saturday morning 
for a year 


j Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garde: hone: Gerrard 3157, two in the Parish : 


Parish 
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